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ESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, MILFIELD HOUSE, near TAMWORTH.—Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SMYTH and DAUGHTERS, with the assistance of the 
most eminent Masters, and of a resident Foreign Lady. As evidence of 
the beneficial results of this mode of Education and Instruction on Cha- 
racter, Health, and Manners, references will be given to the parents of 
the pupils, to scientific gentlemen, and to educators. Personal inspection 
is also solicited. ‘Terms, including Board and Instruction, with Accom- 
plishments, 40 and 45 guineas a year, according to age. The Quarter 
will commence on the 28th inst. 
Milfield-house, Tamworth, Jan. 7, 1846. 





Registered ia to 6 & 7 Vict. c. 65. 

HE CORNUBELLA.—A newly-invented BRASS 
WIND INSTRUMENT of great sweetness and power, peculiarly 

adapted to the orchestra, the drawing-room, and military bands. 
ade only by THOMAS PERCIVAL, 89, St. James’s-street, London ; 
and JAMES GISBORNE, 37, Suffolk-street, Birmingham, from whom 
a lithographic sketch and a description of the instrument may be ob- 

tained, on application by post. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, a respectable 
and active YOUNG MAN, as an ASSISTANT—one accustomed 
to the Second-hand trade would be preferred. Also, an APPRENTICE 
WANTED. A premium would be required. 
ddress, prepaid, to A. Holden, Bookseller, Exeter. 


O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others. 
—To be DISPOSED OF, by Mr. J. H. PAGE, the old-established 
BUSINESS of a Fancy and General Stationer and Bookseller, togeth 








Just published, the seventh edition, greatly enlarged, of 

HE RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS’ MANUAL; 

or, Practical Guide to all the Railways in the World, completed, in 
progress, and projected: taining much additional matter, and a com- 
plete list of English, Foreign, and Colonial Railway Offices and Officers, 
alphabetically arranged, Summary of Capital, Amalgamated Railways, 
List of Railways that have deposited their plans and sections for next 
session, Dividend Tables, &c. the Accounts and Traffic, corrected to the 
present time. By HENRY TUCK. 

Price 6s. bound in cloth. 
E. Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and all booksellers. 








Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
CONFESSIONS of an HOMQZOPATHIST. 
— ‘ Quanquam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat?’’ Hor. Sar. 
Dublin: Samuel B. Oldham. London: Whittaker and Co. Edin- 
burgh: J. Johnstone. And sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, illustrated with 300 Woodcuts, second edition, fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 12s. 6d. 
| imag mms of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being 
an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the Physical 
Sciences. By GOLDING BIRD, A.M. M.D. F.L.S. 

“‘A volume of useful and beautiful instruction for the young.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“* We should like to know that Dr. Bird’s book was associated with 
every boys’ and girls’ school throughout the kingdom.”—Medical 
Gazette. 

“ This work marks an advance which has long been wanting in our 
system of instruction. Mr. Bird has succeeded in producing an ele- 
mentary work of great merit.’’—Atheneum. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 





with a public library, comprising 2,000 vols. of modern works. The con- 
cern has been established more than 30 years, and is now supported by a 
most respectable neighbourhood. The shop is handsomely fitted up, 
and altogether desirable to those who can command about 700/. 
Further particuiars of Mr. J. H. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer to the 
Trade, 8, Pancras-lane, City. 


Perrect Freepom From Coucus In TEN Munotes INSURED BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
CURE of RUPTURED BLOOD VESSEL of the LUNGS, 
COUGH, &c. 
Extract of a letter from Henry Huntley, esq. 12, Albany-terrace, Old 
Tiverton-road, Exeter :— ** March 20, 1845. 





ANCY STATIONER’S and LIBRARY, with 
newspaper trade attached, to de DISPOSED OF, worthy the at- 
tention of any one requiring a business, most favourably situate, and 
bam yy be increased to any extent, with superior house, which would let 
well in apartments, and attractive shop, situate in a high thoroughfare, 
two miles from west end of Oxford-street. 300/. required. 
Address to H. H. at Mr. Dodson’s, 139, t-street. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 

af A. GODDARD, FOREIGN and GENERAL 

@ AGENT, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through the 
Custom-house, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c. and also to forward 
Effects to all parts of the world.—All Commissions with which J. A. G. 
may be intrusted will be executed with the utmost attention and prompti- 
: ab ey het will ensure — future favours. The ce 

. A. G.’s Foreign C ts, and every information, ma 

tained at his offices, 36, Old Jewry, London. > nae 











Hew Pudlications. 


MALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS.—Just 
shed, Svo. price Ss. Gd. No. X. On the PRINCIPLES of 


CRIMINAL 





Ww. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


** Gentl Ir d a blood vessel of the lungs about three 
months since, I tried every thing that my surgeons, friends, and self 
could think of, without alleviation. It was at length suggested that your 
wafers might be useful. I tried them, and a single wafer taken when the 
fit of Coughing was about to commence, never once failed of giving it a 
complete and instantaneous check. A lady also, a friend of mine (and 
who, by-the-by, is in her 66th year), is, or rather was, troubled with a 
hard distressing Cough. She used them, and wonderful was the relief 
she experienced, &c. (Signed) “ HENRY HUNTLEY.” 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS Do instant relief and a rapid Cure of 
Asthmas, Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. To Singers 
and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthenin; 
the voice. ey have a most pleasant taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. an 
lls. per box. 

Agent.—DA SILVA and Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. 

CauTIoNn.—To protect the public from spurious imitations, her Ma- 
jesty’s Hon. Commissioners have to be printed on the stamp out- 
side each box the words ‘‘ Dr. Locock’s Wafers,’’ in white letters on 
a red ground, without which none are genuine. Sold by all medicine 
vendors. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL PERSONS SPECULATING IN 
RAILWAYS. 








Just published, 
HE Second Edition of the JOINT STOCK COM- 
PANIES ACTS, with Notes, Forms, full instructions, and copious 
Index. By Wa. PATERSON, = Barrister-at-law. 
Price 5s e 


Law Times Office, 29, Eesex-street, Strand. 
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M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 


Capital, 300,000/, in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit, 14. per Share. 

agentes for shares must be made on or before the 14th inst. when 
an allotment will take place. 

The Plans, Sections, Books of Reference, and the Notices required by 
the Standing Orders, have all been deposited and served, so that the 
Company is in a position to go to Parliament this session. 

The expenses up to the present period having been provided for, should 
the measure, from any cause, not be proceeded with this session, no de- 
duction from the deposits will be made on that t. Applications for 
shares to be addressed as under :— 

TO THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE METROPOLITAN SEWAGE 
MANURE COMPANY, 5, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 

Gentlemen,—Be pleased to allot me shares of 20/, each in the 

above Company. 








M ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 
Estimated Capital for the Metropolis, 1,500,000/. 
Capital to be first raised, 300,000/. in 15,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit 1/. per Share. 
a, PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
William Ayrton, esq. 39, Dorset square 
William James Baily, esq. Shenley House, Stony Stratford 
Hon. W. Cowper, M.P 
ye Cox, esq. 1, Torrington square, and 3, Crown office row, 
‘emple 
H. P. Fuller, esq. 112, Piceadilly 
W. A. Guy, esq. M.D. Professor of King’s College, 15, Bloomsbury 
uare 

Benamin Edward Hall, esq. 22, Paddington green 
Rev. Frank Hewson, Southall, Middlesex 
John Hogg, esq. 71, Gower street 
Thomas Hodgkin, esq. M.D. 9, Brook street, Hanover square 
Charles Jopling, esq. 4, Pelham crescent, Brompton 
R. M. Jacques, esq. Easby Abbey, Richmond, Yorkshire 
¥F, J. Kelsey, esq. Westhavington, Devizes 
John Le Cappelan, esq. 45, Edwardes square, Kensington 
James Edward Mathew, esq. Churci: Cottage, De Beauyoir square 
John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace, New road 
J. J. Mechi, esq. Leadenhall-street 
F. G. P. Neison, esq. 25, Pall mall 
G. H. Pinckard, esq. 78, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury square 
The Hon. Capt. Plunkett, R.N. Travellers’ Club, Pall mall 
Thomas Ottery Rayner, esq. M.D. F.S.A. St. Matthew’s place, Hackney 
James Reid, esq. M.D. 10, Bloomsbury square 
William Shaw, esq. 346, Strand 
Francis Sherborn, esq. East Bedfont, Middlesex 
Robert William Sievier, esq. 12, Henrietta street, Cavendish square 
Henry Scott Turner, esq. 57, Jermyn street, St, James’s 
Christopher Thomas Tower, esq. Weald Hall, Brentwood, Essex 
J.C. Blair Warren, esq. Horkesley Hall, Colchester, Essex 
John Willmott, esq. Isleworth 

Prosector.—John Martin, esq. K.L. 30, Allsop terrace. 

CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL CHEMIST.—Professor Brande, F.R.S. 
Royal Mint, Tower. 

CONSULTING AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER.—James Smith, esq. of 
Deanston, 13, Queen square, Westminster. 
ENGINEER.—Wm. C. Mylne, esq. F.R.S. New River Head. 
Arcuitect.—Charles Fowler, esq. 1, Gordon square. 
Soicitors.—Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith, 5, Berners-street. 
Secrerary.—John James Moore, esq. 3, Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

The object of this Company is to supply (at a quarter of the cost of 
stable or farm-yard manure) the sewage water of the metropolis to the 
surrounding country as manure, by mechanical means, similar to those 
employed by the water companies. 

A careful and moderate calculation has been made of the annual outlay 
and income, from which it can confidently be stated that the undertaki 
will realize a net profit of at least 15 per cent. 

The Plans, Sections, and Books of F Reference, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders, have been deposited, and the proper notices given, so 
that the Company is now prepared to go to Parliament for. an Act of Ia- 
corporation, which will limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the amount of their shares. 

An early allotment of shares will be made. 

Applications for shares and prospectuses to be made in. the. usual 
form, addressed to the Provisional Committee of the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company, and also for prospectuses and, blets, 
containing full particulars, at Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, and Smith’s, 5, 
Berners-street. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. JoHN DUNCAN, THE AFRICAN TRAY. _ 
Letters have been received by the Royal Geographical Society, 
from Mr. Duncan, of a recent date, intimating his return to 
Cape Coast, after an absence of eight months in the interior,of 
Africa. The details of his journey are shortly expected by the 
Geographical Society, We are informed that since the days.of 
Mungo Park—of whom he brings authentic information—no tra- 











veller has accomplished a journey of such magnitude and interest 
in that continent ; he reached the latitude of 13 deg. 6 minutes 
north, long. 1 deg. 3 minutes east, passing through a country 
hitherto a perfect blank on all our maps, and receiving on his way 
many proofs of kindness and good will from the native kings and 
cabareers, which may ultimately have the effect of checking—if 
not entirely putting an end to—the slave-trade in that hotbed of 
slavery, Dahomey. Mr. Duncan brought with him, in safety to 
the coast, many specimens of rare animals and birds. 

The King of Prussia has purchased the wine-vase and cup 
with which Luther used to administer the Sacrament, and which 
are described as of silver, gilt in the inside. The cup resembles 
an ordinary goblet, but inclining in its circle tothe oval. The 
vase has the form ofa jug, is covered with subjects representing 
the Passion, and is said to be of admirable workmanship. 

M. St. Mare Girardin has been just named director of the 
French Academy, and M. Ancelot chancellor. 


Tue STUARTS AND LITERATURE.—A love of literature was 
hereditary in the family of the Stuarts. Henry Prince of Wales, 
a boy of only eighteen when he_ died, had Owen, the epigram- 
matist, Michael Drayton, and Joshua Sylvester, on his list of 
pensioners and anouitants. Authors presenting him with their 
books went away with some substantial mark of his good will. 
Rowland Cotgrave, the learned author of the dictionary which 
bears his name, received his bounty; nor was the amusing 
Coryatt overlooked by the young and discerning prince. King 
Charles I. would appear to have imbibed his love of art from his 
elder brother, for King James had no particular predilection that 
way. Nor was Charles without his brother Henry’s taste for 
literature or his sympathy with literary men. It would perhaps 
be difficult to name avy author of eminence unprotected or un- 
noticed by the king. Ben Jonson was his poet laureat, and 
Davenant succeeded to the laurel at Jonson’s death. The plays 
of Shirley, Massinger, and May were read by him in MS.Jand 
then acted at court before him. He altered es, for he was 
a poet himself, and he suggested subjects. is taste was excel- 
lent. The tasteful Carew filled the office of sewer in ordinary ; 
Quarles received a pension; Denham and Waller were about his 
court, Falkland, Fanshawe, and Suckling about his person. Nor 
were the elder poets overlooked; he quotes Chaucer in his let - 
ters, draws allusions from the drama, borrows a prayer from 
Sydney’s Arcadia, and finds in Shakspeare a solace in his suf- 
ferings.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

We are informed that the Rev. Dr. Wolff, the enterprising tra- 
veller, has been presented to the vicarage of Isle Brewers, near 
Langport, in Somersetshire. Patron—Lieut.-Colonel John 
Michael, Sixth Regiment.—Leeds Mercury. 

A new hall, under the title of ‘‘ Bishop Hatfield’s Hall,’’ for 
the economical admission of general students, though principally 
designed to increase the means and facilities of the theological 
class, is, we perceive, to be opened at the University of Durham, 
in October of the present year. 

The American journals mention the presentation to Mr. Ban- 
croft, by a democratic society in New York, of a silver-mounted 
ash-cane, bearing on its head the following inscription :—‘‘ A 
part of the old school-house, Newburg, where Gen. Washington, 
in a council of officers, crushed the spirit of sedition, March 15, 
1783;’? and round the upper ferrel the following :—‘‘ Presented, 
October, 1844, to Hon. on Bancroft, his country’s histo- 
rian, by the Democratic Association of Newburg, New York." 

Some time.ago a body of the most distinguished amongst the 
the literary and scientific men in the Austrian states, with the 
Venetian patriarch at their head, memorialized the Emperor 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the Austrian censors, and 
petitioned for a remedy. The monarch consulted the academical 
Senate of the University of Vienna; and an ordinance has just 
made its appearance, in acquiescence with the demand, esta- 
blishing a high court of censorship, like that of Prussia, for the 
review of all decisions of the various censors which shall be ap- 
pealed against. 

Taxes On LirerRatuRE.—lIn a police-case at Guildhall on 
Saturday se’ennight, in which the parochial officers of- Alders- 
gate claimed 38/. 10s. as an assessment on the City of London 
Literary nd Scientific Institution, the magistrates decided that 
the parts occupied by the secretary were liable to be valu 
and assessed ; that the parts occasionally let for not exclusively 
literary and scientific purposes were also liable to be rated ; and so 
much of the building as.was devoted entirely to the fine arts, 
sciences, and literature, was not liableto Se rated. The case to 
be called on again this day, if the foregoing arrangement was not 
agreed to. 

Honour pug.—Liebig, the well-known chemist, has just 
been created Baron by the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The municipal council of Marseilles has voted a sum. of 
10,000f. towards the. expenses of the meeting of the scientific 
congress, which is to be held this year in that city. 
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Tue Critic belongs to the new generation ; it will endeavour to become 
the exponent of the spirit and the opens of the momentous present, 
po w ~w | round it the young heart and hopes of the country.—Address, 

Qv. 1844, 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By Taomas CARLYLE, 

Esq, of the Scottish Bar. 12mo. London, 1845. W. E. 

Painter. 
To all who, hoping for the advancement and permanent wel- 
fare of the human family, watch the tendency and scrutinize 
the character of the intellectual movements of our age, a clear 
and just exposition of the moral phenomena of a country hold- 
ing so distinguished a reputation for mental culture as Ger- 
many will be a welcome and important acquisition. The 
morals of a people—using the term in its most comprehensive 
signification—unlike their grosser features, are not limitable 
to the soils on which they grow, but penetrate among other 
nations, and affect, for good or ill, the general mass of man- 
kind. Hence the value to the philanthropist of accurate in- 
formation from all important countries on this head, that he 
may know what to encourage, and what to expose or denounce, 
of the principles which either already affect, or are likely to 
affect, those who are within reach of his monition. 

The book under notice, which professes to perform for us 
this office as regards Germany, may not, we fear, be relied on 
as giving a fair and dispassionate statement of the direction 
and force of the intellectual movements of that country. Not 
that the author is deficient in general capacity for the under- 
taking, nor, we believe, wanting in desire to do justice 
to the question, but because he views every thingy uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, through the distorting medium of sectarian 
prejudice. That the test by which the social condition of a 
nation should be tried is a religious one, seems to be the con- 
viction of our author ; and we concur with him in opinion ; for 
the more widely are scriptural principles diffused, invariably 
the greater is the amount of social happiness enjoyed. But 
to fit a man for the task of censor of a nation’s morals, 
to enable him to judge correctly of the scope and direc- 
tion of its mind-movements, more liberal and enlarged views 
of Christianity are required than would seem to be pos- 
sessed by this writer. Even the Church of England, though not 
necessarily connected with his subject, is visited withthis writer’s 
denouncement. ‘‘ Asto the Church of England,” says he, 
‘* her day is come—her good things have done their work— 
her Liturgy is now too narrow for the faithful, and too 
stringent for the faithless,” &c. Often a just and deep 
thinker, having vigilant powers of observation, much shrewd- 
ness, and a clear head for reasoning, Mr. Carlyle is deficient 
in the faculty of comprehensiveness ; he sees far enough always, 
but not wide enough, hence his view of the moral phenomena 
of Germany is a narrow and imperfect one. 

_ According to our author, the chief evils of German eduea- 
tion and morals are four: the intrusion of the intellect into 
things sacred ; the:separation of theology from religion; the 
separation of instruction from: the church, and the idolatry of 
talent and learning. Swezpensorc, Hecet, GoErTHE, 
Jacos BauMan,. and Jong Sriuine, all receive their share 
of Mr. Canuye’s censure. He denounces in no measured 
terms the tendency of the German mind to encroach upon 
‘‘ things -supernatural;”’—~a piece of false philosophy, as if 
any thing other than what is natural, and appertaining to the 
mind or body, or the objects around him, could form a subject 
for actual investigation to man. 

After this, it will not be wondered at that Mesmerism is 
objected to. He thinks that Mesmerism seems likely. to do 
in the spiritual region a work similar to the Hegelite philo- 
sophy in the intellectual. Until, however, he offers more 
conclusive reasons.against: it, Mesmerism has nothing to fear 
from this writer. 





From the chapter devoted to a consideration of ‘ Society ’’ 
in Germany, we extract a passage containing much informa- 
tion, and which is otherwise less obnoxious to the objections 
we have made to this book. 


The German is more amiable, accessible, and gregarious than 
the Englishman ; but he fails in that bracing up and precision of 
limit and boundary which give to the English character its 
strength. The house of the Englishman is his castle, through 
which no man may drive a high road, and which cannot be 
turned into a market-place. Yet it wears an aspect rather of 
prohibition, than of welcome and protection. His sign rather 
warns off trespassers, than invites travellers. And though-you 
may find comfort and steady sincerity in his house, you have 
little inducement to enter it. On the other hand, although the 
frequent desolations of war have swept away from Germany those 
detached dwellings which form the charm of peaceful England, 
and have gathered the inhabitants into villages; yet, except 
where rendered suspicious by the abuse of confidence, or heartless 
and punctilious by the exotic manners of a capital, the German 
stands honourably distinguished for a frankness and breadth 
of hospitality, which opens to strangers, furnished with the most 
inadequate introduction, the privilege of his intercourse and the 
protection of his house. If we have been told of the English- 
man who refused to save a drowning man for want of a previous 
introduction, the amount of faith bordering upon credulity with 
which the German runs the risk of imposition, for the sake of 
showing kindness, is a pleasing remnant of the by-gone time, 
when the word of a man was its own proof, and when the heart 
of a man, not fenced with selfish precautions, beat instinctively 
to that of his brother. If the friendship of the German be not 
so easily obtained as his hospitality, and, when obtained, be not 
so valuable as that of the Englishman, he is, at any rate, exempt 
from that love of money which cannot afford to be generous, and 
that love of power which cannot afford to be accessible. Yet, 
in the German family, the females are too engrossed with 
domestic affairs to have much leisure for strangers ; and the cor- 
porate unity of the family under the father and master, as a 
head of blessing and rule, is little understood. Although the 
German has not the volatility of more southern Europeans, 
and although the members of families have many occupations 
and enjoyments in common, yet their joint occupations are the 
fruit more of concert than of organization, That sentimentality 
which, by apparent paradox, is so often found among them asso- 
ciated with a measure of heaviness and want of polish—nay, that 
very gregariousness of the people which carries them into public 
places from the mere love of seeing their kind, contributes to make 
the German household a body too permeable to be solid—one 
which, by its yielding liquidity, betrays the want of consistence 
through firm bands proceeding from a head. Breakfast, the true 
family meal of England, where the whole household pass muster, 
in spite of their diligent business habits, and arrange the work. of 
the day, either consists of portions eaten by each in privacy, or 
forms a running desultory fire, during which the hours redeemed 
by the commendable practise of early rising are very much frit- 
tered away. Even among the pious, morning and evening family 
worship are rarely offered. The household, psalmodic though 
the nation be, awake without family praise, and retire to rest 
without any cleansing of the burdened conscience. Throughout 
the day they have no corporate and definite transaction with 
God ; they do not receive the blessing of a head—they are not 
referred to or reminded of him by any domestic appointment. 
The chief family meal is commenced, either without preface at 
all, or with a silent devotion by each, as if he were alone in 
the world, or by some sentimental effusion from the lips of 
a child. But the real transaction by which the father and 
master appointed by God to be the sole provider for, and priest 
over his family, offers to. him as he rises, ere he rests, and 
ere he tastes God’s bouaty, thanksgiving and prayer, which 
none but he is competent to offer—this is a thing almost wholly 
unknown. Those mawkish, vague, and dreamy eulogies of spu- 
rious love, half human, half divine, which loses sight of fixed 
moral principle, violate Christian verity, and overstep social laws, 
and the taint of which is to be felt in the celebrated stanza of 
Schiller— 


Selig durch die Libe 
Gitter, durch die Liebe 

Menschen Gutter gleich : 
Libe macht den Himmeel 
Himmilischer; die Erde 

Zu dem Himmelreich, 
form a powerful unseen barrier to the solemnizing admission, 
purifying power, and regulating control of truth in the German 
mind: the Bible is more boasted in than read. The national 
idol—‘* Gottes Wort ’’—the impersonal foundation and judge of 
Protestants, is, like every idol, barren. Yet, with less apparent 
polish, Germans are our superiors in refinement of feeling and 
mental culture. To ascend fromthe lower ranks of society, with 
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whom education is forced by law, there are few females in the 
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middling classes, and still fewer in the higher, who are not gene- 
rally read in the current literature of the day, and disposed to 
take an interest in its discussion. And the tenderness of their 
feelings, did it not border on morbidity, would possess a peculiar 
charm. But the snare of the Germans is to delight in convers- 
ing with an ideal world, and not with things as they are. Their 
hymnology everywhere betrays this; so do their churchyards, 
filled with decorations, intended to persuade men that, after all, 
the king of terrors is a pleasant friend, to shut men’s eyes to 
the wholesome conviction that death is the great sacrament of 
the curse, and to banish the remembrance of sin, and the hope 
of the Lord’s return as the only Deliverer of the groaning world. 
And were there not among them a false longing for emotion, 
they never could have been led to quaff so greedily the cup of 
Goéthe’s devilry, and Bulwer’s licentiousness, and to sigh and 
weep over writings professedly religious, in which pathos is the 
sole piety—compromise, the sole charity—inclination, the sole 
law. ‘‘ Gefiihl ist Alles.” 


We were not prepared, we confess, to learn the rapid strides 
towards popular dominion made in Germany by that most subtle 
and plausible of doctrines propounded by Spinoza, and carried 
further by Strauss, Semuer, and Hecex. This has given to 
us unmixed pain. Our own deep-thinking CoLeRIDGE was at an 
early period of his life infatuated by this splendid fallacy, 
which, like the mirage of the scorched desert, promises 
brightly, but when tried in necessity, fails. Let us hope that 
as he returned from error to the bosom of his church, there 
hopefully and confidently to die, that the minds of those who 
are now enthralled by it may awake to the false security in 
which they repose, inquire further, recognize the truth, and 
to it return. 

We transcribe our author’s picture of the spread of this 
Leresy, with his comments thereon. 


Kant is wholly out of date: Hegel, the perfecter of Spinoza, 
isnow the German god. His doctrine is a mighty stride of 
devilry in advance. It is the first German system that pro- 
mises to work; for it is a philosophy which tallies with prin- 
ciples in the breasts of all classes. But its work will be one of 
ruin; for the principles which it evokes are those of Antichrist. 
Its advocates are of various shades—half, whole, and ultra; and 
there are many who, in spite of its infection, preserve or have 
recovered a measure of faith, although a far smaller one than 
they imagine. But in itself, it is unmixed Atheism, and the 
nearest approach yet made to the preparation of Christendom for 
weceiving the Man of Sin. Its slime defiles some of the noblest 
minds in the land; and it possesses this remarkable character, 
that while in its esoteric aspect it is unfathomably abstruse, its 
exotericis extremely popular, level to the capacities, akin to the 
thoughts, congenial to the habits, touching the interests, 
kindling the lusts, of all. It boasts of being based on or con- 
firmed by the ‘‘ moderne Bewusstseyn.”’ In spite of the puny 
rejoicings of shallow pietists that its refutation is accomplished, 
it gains ground everyday, Andit is reasonable that it should ; 
for the delusion has a deeper root, and is of greater calibre, than 
any amount of truth which Gospel-Christians or Evangelical 
society-agents can oppose to it. If the vessel has been broken, 
it is that every child in the streets may play with its shreds. 
While utterly expunging from creation, as the mere “‘ populare 
Vorstellung !’’ of Jacob Bohme and others, a personal Deity— 
while rejecting an incarnate Saviour, an indwelling Spirit, 
an inspired record, an apostolic ministry, a present work of 
grace, and a coming day of judgment—while accusing Hume 
and bis friends of ‘‘uberschuss des Glaubens!’’ and Kant 
and his friends of obstinate belief in existence after death 
(‘‘dass sie davon nicht lassen wollen’’)—its subtilty is such, 
that there is no point of Christian verity, no office of 
the adorable Trinity, no text of Holy Writ, for which it has not 
an appropriate niche inits temple oflies. It contradicts nothing : 
it confounds, neutralizes, and eliminates all objects of personal 
faith. It is the first truly philosophical system, which, denying 
a life to‘come, eternizes that which has sold itself to the world, 
and establishes the ‘‘ absolute Diesseits’’ against the exploded 
** Jenseits.”” The thought of man is the fountain—the judg- 
ment of man the judge of all things. The consonance of the fact 
with the thought—that is God; the exhibition of that conso- 
nance—that is Christ; the measure of its attainment—that is 
the Holy Ghost. The king is to be obeyed, not as the object of 
personal loyalty, but as the exponent of the thoughts of his sub- 
jects, or rather of his philosophers. The State is that stamp of 
thought which shall be mre the absolute power on earth, to 
which the Church is but the temporary minister; for man, as an 
individual born and mortal, is as man eternal. Duty and re- 

ty, without a basis, are therefore without a sanction. 
The infidelities of Semler and Strauss are the most innocent, 
ecause most palpable, form of this system of lies. It seemslike 








a net without entrance or exit. Its meshes are at once too fine 
for the eye, and too strong for the hand of flesh, such as nothing 
but the power of the Holy Ghost—the Spirit of the Man Christ 
Jesus at God’s right hand, can break or disentangle. Faithful 
and able men have wielded their pens against it ; but though they 
convict it, they cannot destroy it. It penetrates to the very 
principles of things, and merges the worlds present and to come. 
It is truly the Catholic religion of Satan—the design for his 
human image; and well deserves the epithets of Julius Miller, 
who styles it—‘‘ einen neuaufgeputzten, zu einem autolatrischen 
Genien-Cultus sublimirten Paganismus.”’ 


Notwithstanding the objections we have urged against cer- 
tain characteristics of this book, it is a volume that may be 
read with profit. It contains a large quantity of valuable in- 
formation ; the author’s remarks, although not always just, as 
we have stated, are invariably shrewd and striking; and the 
visible earnestness and excellence of his intentions, everywhere 
manifest, command the respect of the reader. 








The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
King George IV. By Joun, Lord Campsexy. The First 
Series, in 3 vols. to the Revolution of 1688. Murray. 


Lorp Campsz.t has been more fortunate than his untitled 
brethren. His ponderous work was not only reviewed at 
length long before it was published, but the review was cited 
in its commendation before it was itself printed. We record 
the fact not in the way of blame, but simply as a curiosity of 
literature. 

The Lives of the Lord Chancellors was certainly a subject 
happily chosen. Not only is there an interest arising from 
the intimate connection of those exalted functionaries with the 
national history; not only were they so mingled with the 
events of their times that a close examination of their official 
careers must bring out many and curious characteristic traits 
of men and manners ; but they are, for the most part, studies 
in themselves ; not a few of them have risen from a very mean 
condition ; all have been indebted for their exaltation to the 
possession of some talent. The stories of their struggles up- 
ward to fame and fortune cannot but be possessed with attrac- 
tions for readers of every class and profession, even for those 
who, regardless of the lawyer, are yet concerned for the man. 

And LordCampsE.t appears to have appreciated thevariety 
as well as the greatness of the task he has undertaken. He 
has treated his subject in no narrow or professional spirit. 
Save from the accuracy and ease with which whatever relates 
tothe law is handled, nobody would discover that the memoirs 
were written by a lawyer. Lord Campsstt delights to de- 
scribe the man as well as the Chancellor; and he has 
employed the most praiseworthy industry in gathering from 
every quarter (and many exclusive sources of intelligence 
were opened to him) the facts which he has thrown 
together in so agreeable a form. His style is such as might 
have been expected from one who was ever most proud to be 
called ‘‘ plain Jonn Campseu.”’ It is simple, but vigo- 
rous; with few graces, but no affectations; the utterance of 
thought, and not a flourish of words. We like it all the 
more for this, which is a merit we are not often required to 
commend. 

Another feature of these biographies demand acknowledg- 
ment—the impartiality which, spite of his strong political feel- 
ings, the noble author has displayed. This added to the 
other merits of the work, places it, as a whole, among the fore- 
most of the contributions of our generation to the standard 
library, and at once places Lord CampsBELt very high indeed 
among the authors of his age. 

He opens with this modest dedication to his son :— 


My dear Son,—As you are not to inherit from me great pos- 
sessions, or a name illustrated by long official career, [ inscribe 
this work to you, in the hope that it may prove to you a lesson of 
true labour. 

When you return from viewing foreign cities and manners, I 
shall hope to see you struggling to confer benefits on your coun- 
try, while you lay the foundation of a lasting reputation for your- 
self. Thus I shall be more gratified than by any power or dis- 
tinction I myself could have acquired. 
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The etymology of the word Chancellor is doubtful. Lord 
CAMPBELL observes, 


The etymology of the word ‘‘ Chancellor ’’ sheds such a feeble 
and doubtful light on the subject of our inquiry, that I must de- 
cline engaging in the great controversy, whether ‘‘ Cancellarius’’ 
be derived from ‘‘cancellare’’ or ‘‘cancelli’’ ?—from the act of 
cancelling the king’s letters patent when granted contrary to law, 
or from the little bars for fencing off the multitude from the recess 
or chancel in which sat the door-keeper or usher of a court of 
justice. Of the former opinion, the most distinguished champion 
is John of Salisbury, who flourished in the reign of Henry II., 
and in the verses prefixed to his Polycraticon thus. glorifies the 
Chancellor : 

Hic est qui leges regni cancellat iniquas, 

Et mandata pii principis zequa facit. 
But more weight will probably be attached to the authority of 
Gibbon, who, after exposing the profligate conduct of the Em- 
peror Carinus in having selected his favourites, and even his mi- 
nisters, from the dregs of the populace, and intrusted a ‘‘ Chan 
cellor’’ with the government of the city, observes, ‘‘ This word, 
so humble in its origin, has by a singular fortune risen into the 
title of the first great office of state'in the monarchies of Europe.’’ 


The origin and duties of the office of Lord Chancellor are 
next considered. Of his privileges this fact is stated : 


When the lord mayor of London comes into the Court of 
Chancery on lord mayor’s day, and by the recorder invites the 
lord chancellor to dinner at Guildhall, the lord chancellor remains 
covered, and does not return any answer to the invitation.—I 
have only further to state respecting the privileges and disabilities 
of the office of the lord chancellor, that by stat. 24 Hen. VIII. 
c. 13, he is entitled to ‘‘ weare in his apparell velvet satene and 
other silkes of any colours excepte purpure, and any manner of 
furres excepte cloke genettes. 


These are followed by a catalogue, for it is little more, of 
the Chancellors in the Saxon reigns. The first of them whose 
name has been preserved is AUGMENDUS, a follower of AuGus- 
TINE, but Lord CampseE tt asserts that TURKETEL was ‘“‘ the 
first English Chancellor with whom we can be said to be 
really acquainted.’? He lived under the reigns of four 
kings—Epwarp the Exper, Eraerstan, Epmunp, and 
> gaat and was much respected. His career had a curious 
close. 


In a fit of religious enthusiasm, while still powerful and pro- 
sperous, he suddenly bade adieu to worldly greatness for the se- 
clusion of a monastery. It is related, that going on a message 
from the king to Archbishop Wolstan, it chanced that his road 
lay by the abbey of Croyland, which had been reduced to ruins in 
recent warfare, and now only afforded a miserable shelter to three 
aged monks. Touched by their piety and resignation, he believed 
himself divinely inspired with the design to enter into their so- 
ciety, and to restore their house to its ancient splendour. Hav- 
ing obtained permission to carry this design into effect, before his 
civil extinction, in imitation of a dying caliph, he sent the public 
crier through the streets of London, where, during four reigns, he 
had exercised such authority, announcing to the citizens that the 
chancellor, before quitting his office, and entering into the mo- 
nastic order, was anxious to discharge all his debts, and offered 
to make threefold reparation to any person whom he might have 
injured. Every demand upon him being liberally satisfied, he 
resigned the office of chancellor into the king’s hands, made a tes- 

entary disposition of his great possessions, put on the mo- 
nastic cowl, was blessed by the Bishop of Dorchester, recovered 
for the abbey all it had lost in the Danish wars, endowed it with 
fresh wealth, was elected abbot, and procured from the king and 
the witan a confirmation of all the rights which his house had 
ever enjoyed, with the exception of the privilege of sanctuary, 
which he voluntarily renounced, on the ground that his expe- 
rience as chancellor made him consider it a violation of justice 
and an incentive to crime. He survived twenty-seven years, 
performing, in the most exemplary manner, the duties of his new 
station, and declaring thet he was happier as abbot of Croyland 
than chancellorof England. He died in 975. 


Of the Conqueror’s second Chancellor, Osmonp, we are 
told that he was the first Chancellor to be mentioned as an 
author. His principal work was ‘‘ A History of the Life and 
Miracles of ALDEN, a Saxon Saint, the first Bishop of Sher- 
borne.” He likewise composed the service ‘ Secundum 
usum Sacrum,” which remained in great repute, and was 
follWwed in the West of England till the Reformation. 

Rosert ‘Buoet was Chancellor to Witt1aM Ruruvs, and 
famous for the unblushing effrontéry with which he sold the 
church preferments attached to his office. His royal master, 











however, was unwilling that his servant should pocket so much 
wealth, so he compelled him to give up to him ove portion of it 
to save the other. On one occasion no less than 5,000/. of the 
money of that day, equal to about 60,000/. sterling of our 
money, was wrung from the dishonest Chancellor. His suc- 
cessor was still worse. 

In the reign of Henry J. one Rocer obtained his prefer- 
ment for a strange qualification. 


Roger began his career as a country parson,—the incumbent 
of a small] parish in the neighbourhood of Caen in Normandy. 
The story goes, that Prince Henry, then in the employment of 
his brother Robert, accidentally entered with some of bis com- 
panions the little church in which Roger was saying mass. The 
priest recollecting that soldiers do not generally like long prayers, 
and being more anxious for favour on earth than in heaven, de- 
spatched the service with extraordinary rapidity. Whereat they 
were all so well ‘pleased that the prince jestingly said to him, 
‘* Follow my camp,’’—which he did ;—and this was the first step 
in the preferment of the man who was afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, Bishop of Salisbury, and Chief Justiciary, and who had 
great influence in disposing of the Crown of England. 


In the same reign we find the following instance of the pur- 
chase of the office :— 


Geoffrey Rufus is famous for being recorded as the first that 
openly bought the office of Chancellor for money. There was an 
ancieut legal maxim, ‘‘ Quod cancellaria non emenda est,’’ yet 
the Pipe-Roll of 31 Henry I. states that Geoffrey Rufus, Bishop 
of Durham, purchased the Chancery from the King for 
3,006]. 13s. 4d., a sum equivalent to 45,000/. of present money ; 
and he must no doubt, have been guilty of much extortion and 
oppression to indemnify himself for so great an outlay. 


We now come to the more famous name of THoMaAs A 
BECKETT, a man to whose talents and virtues history has not 
done justice, and Lord Campsett is, we think, inclined to 
undervalue both his head and his heart. Of his early history 
it is observed,— 


That monkish chroniclers and old ballad-mongers should have 
repeated and credited this fable is not surprising ; but I cannot 
conceal my astonishment to find it gravely narrated for truth by 
two recent most discriminating and truthful historians, Sharon 
Turner and Thierry, who, while they were enlivening, one would 
have thought must have had some suspicion that they were de- 
luding their readers. Becket himself, in an epistle in which he 
gives an account of his origin, is entirely silent about his Syrian 
blood; and Fitzstephen, his secretary, says expressly that he 
was born of parents who were citizens of London. I should 
much sooner expect to find the statement believed, that his mo- 
ther when with child of him dreamed that she carried Canter- 
bury Cathedral in her womb ; or that the midwife, when she first 
received him into the world, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here comes anarch- 
bishop !’’ for which there is uncontradicted authority, ‘‘ Eum in 
lucem in editum obstetrix in manibus tollens, ait, archiepiscopum 
quendam a terra elevavi.’’—Fitzst. 10. The story of the Emir’s 
daughter first appears in the compilation called Quadrilogus, not 
written till long after, lib. i. c. 2. 


And these more minute personal traits will be read with 
great interest :— 


Of his conduct, habits, and demeanour, while he continued 
chancellor, we have a very graphic and trustworthy account 
from his secretary ; and instead of diluting it after the modern 
fashion, into a mixture from which all its pungency and raciness 
would evaporate, I think I shall much better convey an accurate 
notion of the character of the individual, and of the manners of 
the times, by a literal translation of a few of the most remarkable 
passages of this interesting work :—‘‘ The chanceilor’s house and 
table were open to all of every degree about the court who wished 
to partake of his hospitality, and who were or appeared to be 
respectable. He hardly ever sat down to dinner without earls 
and barons whom he had invited. He ordered the rooms in 
which he entertained company to be daily covered during 
winter with clean straw and hay, and in summer with clean 
rushes and boughs, for the gentlefolks to lie down upon, who on 
account of their numbers could not be accommodated at the tables, 
so that their fine clothes might not be soiled by a dirty floor. 
His house was splendidly furnished with gold and silver vessels, 
and was plentifully supplied with the most costly meats and 
wines. The prime nobility of England and the neighbouring 
kingdoms sent their sons to be servants to the chancellor. He 
gave these young men handsome entertainment and a liberal 
education ; and when he had seen them duly admitted into the 
order of knighthood, he returned them back to their fathers and 
relations. Some he retained near his own person. The king 
himself intrusted his own son, the heir apparent of the kingdom, 
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to be brought up by him, and the chancellor maintained the 
prince with all suitable honour, together with many sons of the 
nobility of the same age, and all their train, instructors, and ser- 
vants. Many nobles and knights paid homage to the chancellor, 
which he received with a saving of their allegiance to the king, 
and he then maintained and supported them as their patron. 
When he was going beyond sea, he had a fleet of six 
or more vessels for his own use, and he carried over 
free of expense all who wished to cross at the same time. 
When he was landed, he recompensed the masters of his ships 
and the sailors to their hearts’ content. Hardly a day passed in 
which he did not give away magnificent presents, such as horses, 
hawks, apparel, gold or silver furniture, or sums of money. He 
was an example of the sacred proverb: some bountifully give 
away what belongs to them, and still always abound; while 
others seize what does not belong to them, and are always in 
want. So gracefully did the chancellor confer his gifts, that he was 
reckoned the charm and the delight of the whole Latin world. The 
chancellor was in high favour with the king, the clergy, the 
army, and the people, on account of his eminent virtues, his 
greatness of mind, and his good deeds, which seemed to spring 
spontaneously from his heart. Serious business being finished, 
the king and he consorted as young comrades of the same sta- 
tion,—whether in the palace, in church, in private society, or in 
excursions on horseback. One cold wintry day they were riding 
—— through the streets of London, when they observed an 
old beggar-man coming towards them, wearing a worn out tat- 
tered garment. Said the king to the chancellor, ‘Do you see 
that man?’ Chancellor: ‘I seehim.’ King: ‘How poor! how 
wretched! how naked he is! Would it not be great charity to 
give him a thick warm cloak?’ Chancellor: ‘Great indeed ; 
and you, as king, ought to have a disposition and an eye for 
such things.’ Meanwhile the beggar comes up; the king stops, 
and the chancellor along with him. The king in a mild tone 
addresses the beggar, and asks him ‘if he would like to have a 
good cloak?’ The beggar, not knowing who they were, thought 
it was all a joke. The King to the Chancellor: ‘ You indeed 
shall have the grace of this great charity;’ and putting his 
hands on a very fine new cloak of scarlet and ermine which the 
chancellor then wore, he struggled to pull it off, while the chan- 
cellor did his best to retain it. A great scuffle and tumult 
arising, the rich men and knights who formed their train, in 
astonishment hastened to find out what sudden cause of contest 
had sprung up, but could gain no information: both the con- 
tending parties were eagerly engaged with their hands, and 
seemed as if about to tumble tothe ground. After a certain re- 
sistance the chancellor allowed the king to be victorious,—to 
pull off his cloak, and to give it tothe beggar. The king then 
told the whole story to his attendants, who were all convulsed 
with laughter. There was no want of offers from them of cloaks 
and coats to the chancellor. The old beggar-man walked off 
with the chancellor’s valuable cloak, enriched beyond his hopes, 
rejoicing and giving thanks to God. Sometimes the king took 
his meals in the dining-hall of the chancellor for the sake of 
amusement, and to hear the stories told at his table and in 
his house. While the chancellor was sitting at table the 
king would be admitted into the hall on horseback, sometimes 
with a dart in his hand, returning from the chase or riding to 
cover; sometimes he merely drank a cup of wine, and having 
saluted the chancellor, retreated; sometimes jumping over the 
table, he sat down and partook of the banquet. Never in any 
Christian age were two men more familiar or friendly.’ Becket 
continued chancellor till the year 1162, without any abatement 
in bis favour with the king, or in the power which he possessed, 
or in the energy he displayed, or in the splendour of his career. 
He not only presided in the Aula Regis and superintended the 
domestic administration of the kingdom, but, when the necessi- 
ties of the state so required, he himself went on foreign embas- 
sies, and led armies into the field.” 


The reign of RicHarp is remarkable only for one judicial 
monument :— 


The Laws of Oleron, the foundation of the maritime jurispru- 
dence of modern Europe, and cited as authority at the present day 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The work is said to have been 
written by Richard himself while on his travels, but of course 
must have been the production of Vice-Chancellor Malchien, or 
some lawyer who had accompanied him. 


In the reign of Joun, 


Lord Chancellor de Gray bartered his office for preferment in 
the church. He was first elected Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try; but some obstacle arising about his consecration, he never 
was in possession of this see. Jn 1214, however, he became 
Bishop of Worcester. He finally reached the dignity of Arch- 
bishop of York,—not without difficulty, for the chapter long re- 
fused to elect him, on the ground that he was ‘‘ minus sufficiens 
in literaturd,"’ notwithstanding that he had studied at the Uni- 





versity of Oxford, and for some years filled the office of lord 
chancellor. His election being at last carried, he could not for 
some time obtain consecration from the pope, who again 

the objection of ‘‘ crassa ignorantia.”” This was hardly denied ; 
but the topic relied upon in answer was his virgin chastity amidst 
the general profligacy of churchmen. Still the scruples of his 
holiness could not be overcome without an exacted present of 
1,000/. sterling. This is said to have compelled the archbishop to 
lead for some time, a very mean and penurious life, and unjustly 
to incur the censure of covetousness ; but having reached extreme 
old age, and been archbishop forty years, he not only contributed 
much to the ornamenting of the cathedral, but he annexed the 
manor of Thorpe, in Yorkshire, to the archiepiscopal see, and 
bought York-place, in Westminster, of the Dominicans, which 
remained the town residence of his successors till it was made 
over, by Cardinal Wolsey, to Henry VIII. The next chancellor 
after Walter de Gray was Richard de Marisco, Dean of Salisbury, 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, and afterwards Bishop of Dur- 
ham, who twice held the office. 


In the reign of Henry ITI. the Great Seal was held by a 
woman, Queen ELEANor. In November, 1253, the sittings 
were interrupted by the Lady Chancellor’s being taken from 
the woolsack to the straw to give birth to a princess ; she was, 
however, no sooner recovered than she returned to the judg- 
ment-seat. But her zeal was not quite disinterested. She sold 
justice to the best bidder, and scrupled not to frame monopolies 
for herself. Her conduct made her extremely unpopular, and 
almost endangered her life. 


In the following year, while residingin the Tower, she was threat~ 
ened with violent treatment by the citizens of London, and she re- 
solved for safety to proceed by water to the Castle of Windsor; but 
as she approached London Bridge the popul bled to in- 
sult her. The cry ran, ‘‘ Drown the witch,” and besides abusing 
her with the most opprobrious language, and pelting her with dirt 
and rotten eggs, they had prepared great stones to sink her barge 
when she should attempt to shoot the principal arch. She was 
so frightened that she returned to the Tower. Not considering 
herself safe in this fortress, she took sanctuary at night in the 
Bishop of London’s palace, within the precincts of St. Paul’s. 
She was thence privately removed to Windsor Castle, where 
Prince Edward was at the head of a military force. He never 
forgave , the Londoners the insult they had offered to his 
mother. 


The first layman invested with the office was RoBERT 
BovurcuieEr, in 1340, but he was not a wit more honest than 
his ecclesiastical predecessor, and not half so good a judge, 
either as regarded knowledge of law or aptitude for grasping 
facts. He was speedily got rid of, and in the following year a 
trained lawyer was for the first time promoted to the office ; 
his name was Sir Ricoarp ParnyncE, and it is gratifying to 
know that his conduct was universally approved. 

Here we pause for the present, but we shall have occasion 
more than once to return to these very valuable volumes, which 
every book-club should order forthwith. 











FICTION. 


The Citizen of Prague. Translated by Mary Howirtr. In 
3 vols. London, 1846. Colburn. 
A THoRovGHLY German romance, modelled after GoETHE,—= 
a specimen of the ideal, in which the characters, though pro- 
fessing to be actual, and using the language of life and moving 
among realities, are yet in themselves so fanciful, so unsub- 
stantial, that the mind cannot recognise them as transcripts 
of aught that ever has existed or could exist, and yet so pleas- 
ing, that it is impossible not to become interested in their 
doings. To describe the extraordinary and complicated part 
of this romance within any reasonable compass would be im- 
possible, so numerous are the threads with which it is woven ; 
but it carries the reader onward to the end without weariness, 
although wanting that sort of excitement which in the less spi- 
ritual romances of this country are supposed to be essential to 
the due arrestment of the reader’s attention. More characters 
are introduced here than would supply half a dozen ordinary 
novels ; and some of them are of striking originality, Who 
is the German author Mrs. Howirr does not inform us; per- 
haps he preserves the anonymous. But she has shewn her 
usual taste in the selection of such a work for translation ; 
and she has executed her task with ability, aiming to present 
the author in an English dress, and not in a sort of caricature 
of English or German, or both, like some of her contempo- 
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raries. It is a book that may be ordered by the circulating 
libraries, and borrowed by their readers. 


Maryguérite de Valois: an Historical Romance. 

ALEXANDRE Dumas. London, 1846. Bogue. 
Ir was well to vary that valuable series of publications, ‘‘ the 
European Library,”’ with translations of some of the choicest 
fictions of our continental neighbours. And Marguérite de 
Valois is one of the most popular of recent French Historical 
Romances. Dumas, of whom a portrait is presented, is 
known as the liveliest and most readable of the French 
novelists. This is, perhaps, his happiest effort. The plot is 
good; some of the scenes are singularly interesting ; the dia- 
logue is smart; the historical and local descriptions are 
wrought up with care, and altogether it is a romance that will 
please every reader. As it can be procured for so mere a 
trifle, we will not recommend it to the libraries. It is a book 
that those who want to read—and who does not ?—should buy, 
not borrow. It may not be amiss to add that it is the same 
romance of which a brief abstract appearedjin Blackwood’s 
Magazine a few months since. 


By 


The Fairy Ring: anew Collection of Popular Tales. Trans- 
lated from the German of Jacos and WiLHELM Grimm. 
By Joun Epwarp Taytor. With 12 Illustrations by 
Ricuarp Dorie. London, 1846. Murray. 

Waar a delightful New Year’s Gift will this be !—worth, ay, 
a dozen ‘‘ Useful Knowledge ’’. baby’s books, designed to make 
children wise before their time, and training a race of that de- 
testable variety of the human species known as ‘‘ the old head 
on young shoulders.”” Let children, to whom nature has given 
active imaginations, whose reasoning faculties are not deve- 
loped, enjoy while they can the fables of the nursery ; the time 
will come, only too quickly, when they will try to enjoy them 
again, and find that the spell is broken ! 

Therefore do we cordially, and thankfully hail all such books 
as these. We are glad to see the republications of old fairy tale 
and legend in attractive forms, with handsome type and such 
wonderfully clever illustrations, the embodiment of elfin cha- 
racter, as Mr. Doyxe’s genius has thrown off for the amuse- 
ment of the young folk at Christmas time. Then do we say 
to parents, uncles, aunts, and cousins, if you want to give 
delight to some boy or girl you love, buy The Fairy Ring, 
and you will afford more hours of pleasure than if you had 
bought the most able treatise framed according to the most 
modern fashion of education—ay, and more useful informa- 
tion, too,—employing the word in its proper sense. As a spe- 
eimen of the tales, and of the translation, we take one whose 
brevity best suits our limits. 


BRUIN AND THE DWARF. 


There was once a poor widow, who lived in a little cottage ; 
and in front of the cottage was a pretty garden, in which grew 
two rose trees ; one bore white roses, and the other red roses. 
And the good woman had two children, who were exactly like 
the roses on the two trees: so one was called Snow-white and 
the other Rose-red. And they were so good and gentle, so 
diligent and active, that never were there two better children in 
the world ; only Snow-white was more quiet and gentle, than 
her sister. Rose-red was fond of running about in the fields 
and meadows, gathering wild flowers and chasing the butterflies. 
But Snow-white would sit at home with her mother, and help 
to put the cottage in order, or read to her when there was no 
work to do. 

The two little children loved one another dearly, and whenever 
they walked out together, they always went hand in hand. Some- 
times Snow-white would say, ‘‘ Rose-red, we will not leave one 
another,!’’ And Rose-red would answer, ‘‘ No, never, as long as 
we live.”” Then their mother would add, ‘‘ And mind, whatever 
one of you has, the other must always share.’’ 

They used often to run about in the wood and gather the red 
berries: but they never came to any harm, and the wild animals 
would come up to them in a familiar way like old friends. The 
little hare ran to eat a cabbage-leaf out of their hands, the roe 
grazed at their side, the stag bounded gaily past them, and the 
birds would sit perched upon a spray, warble their songs, and 
tell them all they knew. When by chance they staid out late in 
the wood, and night came on, they would lay themselves down 
side by side upon the moss, and sleep till morning. Their mo- 
ther knew this, and was never troubled about them. 

Once, when they had stayed all night in the wood, and the 





red streaks of the morning awoke them, they saw a beautiful 
child in a shining white dress, sitting beside their bed of moss. 
The child stood up and looked at them kindly ; but he said not a 
word, and vanished into the wood. And when Snow-white and 
Rose-red looked around they saw that they had been sleeping 
close to a deep pit, and would certainly have fallen into it if they 
had only gone a step further in the dark. And when they came 
home, their mother told them it must have been the angel who 
watches over good children. 

Snow-white and Rose-red kept their mother’s little cottage 
so clean and neat, that it was truly a pleasure to peep into it. 
In the summer Rose-red took care of the house, and every 
morning before her mother was awake she gathered a nosegay, 
and placed it on a little table before her bed; and in the nosegay 
there was always a rose from each of the trees. In the winter 
Snow-white got up early, lighted the fire, and hung the kettle 
on, and the copper kettle shone like gold it was scoured so bright. 
Of an evening, when the snow fell fast, their mother would say, 
‘*Go Snow-white, and bolt the door.’’ Then they sat round 
the hearth, and the good woman put on her spetacles, and read 
aloud out ofa large book, whilst the two little girls sat by, and 
listened as they spun. At their feet lay a pet lamb on the 
ground, and behind them sat a pretty white dove upon a perch, 
with its head tucked under its wing. 

One evening, as they were all sitting snugly together, they 
heard a knock at the dour, as if some one wanted to er me in. 
So their mother said, ‘‘ Quick, Rose-red, up! I dare say it is 
some poor man who wants to find a shelter.’’ Rose-red ran and 
unbolted the door ; but instead of a man she saw a huge bear 
stretching his shaggy black head in at the door. Rose-red 
shrieked with fright and ran back, the lamb bleated, the dove 
flapped his wings and flew from the perch, and Snow-white hid 
herself behind her mother’s bed. But the bear growled in a 
friendly tone, and said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, I will not hurt you; 
I am half frozen, and I only want to warm myself a little at your 
fire.’’ ‘Ah! you poor bear,’’ said the good woman, “‘ lie down 
by the fire ; only take care you do not burn your coat.’? Then 
she called out, ‘‘Snow-white! Rose-red! come out, come out! 
—the bear will not hurt you—he is an honest beast, and means 
well.”? Then they took courage and drew nearer to the hearth ; 
and little by little the lamb and the dove also approached, and 
recovered from their fright. And the bear said, ‘‘ Come children, 
beat the snow a little from my fur.’’ So they fetched a broom 
and swept his coat clean; and then the bear stretched himself 
out before the fire and gave a friendly growl, as much as to say 
how comfortable he was. 

In a short time they were all at their ease, and the children 
even began to play tricks with their shaggy guest: they twitched 
his rough coat, jumped upon his back, and rolled him about 
backwards and forwards. Then they took a hazel switch, and 
began to flog him playfully; and every time he growled, they 
laughed outright. The bear was very well pleased; only when 
the fun went a little too far, he growled, ‘‘ Leave me a little life, 


children ! 
Snow-white and Rose-red 
Would you strike your lover dead ?’’ 


When it was time to go to rest, and the children were tucked 
into bed, the good woman said to the bear, ‘‘ Prithee, stay where 
you are on the hearth, and you will be sheltered from the cold 
weather.”’ 


The Fall of Nan Soung; a Tale of the Mogul Conquest of 
China. By A. L. Lympurner. In 3 vols. London, 1846. 
Saunders and Otley. 


Tuts is, we believe, the first attempt by an Englishman to 


make China the scene of a romance. The enterprise is suffi- 
ciently daring, when the difficulties are considered ; and, in- 
stead of censuring Mr. Lympurner for not having succeeded 
better, the wonder is that he should have done so well. All 
experience proves that a novel, to command the sympathy of 
the reader, must be taken from the life ; it will not be enough 
to paint from books. Hence it is that all novels attempting 
to describe remote countries, not known to the writer per- 
sonally, have proved comparative failures. Even when the 
scene is laid in remote times in his own country, the novelist 
is not popular unless he sketches his characters from experi- 
ence, and with exquisite judgment contrives so to set them in 
the framework of his story, amid the accessories of other man- 
ners and scenes, that there shall be no glaring incongruities. 
A melodramatic pageant is the result of the ablest efforts—a 
spectacle, at which we gaze with wonder at its gorgeousness, 
or in admiration of the invention and skill of the artist; but 
which excites in us none of that emotion of sympathy, that 
absorbing interest in the words, and actions, and fortunes of 
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others, which it is the proper province of the novel to pro- 
duce. 

If this be so with romances that relate to distant times 
in a country familiar to the writer, how much more grave 
will be the difficulty of him who selects a country he 
has never seen—a people of whom he personally knows 


nothing, manners and forms of society he has only 
read about, and which differ altogether from those to 
which he is accustomed. And that difficulty is increased 
ten-fold when the attempt is made with China, of which even 
books afford but scanty knowledge, and that mainly relating 
to the objects that meet the eye of the stranger, while of the 
true character of the people, their idiosyncrasies, their inner 
selves, there is positive ignorance. 

With so difficult, nay, so impossible a task as he had under- 
taken, it is no reflection upon Mr. LymMBuRNER to say that 
he has not been entirely successful. But he has exhibited 
very great ability—a fertile fancy and a good judgment in 
grappling with those difficulties which make us lament that 
he had not directed them to a field in which they might have 
been employed with results that would have redounded more’ 
to his fame, and proved more profitable in a mere worldly 
view. He has been extremely diligent in the collection of his 
materials. The foundation of the plot is historical, at a 
period so far back as the close of the thirteenth century, 
when the dynasty of Soung was overthrown by the Tartar, 
Kublai Khan, aided by the treachery of the prime minister, 
Kyatsetao. The hero is Tkangia, a mandarin, whose co- 
operation the minister desires to win. The heroine is Lu- 
seynah, daughter of Luseufu, Kyatsetao’s rival. Out of these 
conflicting elements the necessary difficulties of the plot are 
evolved. The Tartars and their camp are introduced by 
means of the Tartar minister, who procures the heroine and 
her friend to be carried off and brought to his camp, where 
they are introduecd to Kublai Khan, and rescued in due time 
by the hero. 

The style of Mr. LymBurner is vigorous ; his descriptions 
are graphic, and his dialogues are not too prosy. We should 
like to meet him upon English ground, for we are inclined to 
think that there is promise in these volumes which, with ex- 
perience and diligence, augur for him a high place among con- 
temporary novelists. Whether the subject of this novel will 
be likely to attract, the circulating libraries will better judge 
than we can; but if that please, the execution will recom- 
mend it still more, and it may be safely ordered. 





Consiton Hall; or, the Jacobites: an Historical Tale. By 
the Rev. W. Grestey, A.M. 8vo. London, 1846. Burns, 
Portman-square. 

Tuts volume is the last of three works intended to illustrate 

the three principal epochs of modern English history. Thet 

first was devoted to the Reformation, the second to the Greag 

Rebellion, and the one before us embodies the tone and feelinof 

of society some thirty years subsequent to the Revolution ; 

1688. The idea is a good one, and has been very clever,, 

worked out by Mr. Gresxey, though we cannot give o 

assent to his opinion as shewn by the drift of this tale, and i 

deed by express language, ‘‘that the glorious revolution 

1688 was false in principle and pernicious in results.’? Wit 

this exception, however, to the politics of the book, ceases our 

objection to it. 

The chief interest of the story lies in the loves of Clara, 
daughter of Colonel Dalton, and her cousin Edward, son of 
Sir Charles Dalton, who joins the Jacobite insurrection. 
After the usual quantity of adverse incident, the hero of the 
story (who has been taken prisoner and condemned to death) 
and Clara are united, and the story closes. The writer’s 
chief merit lies in his graphic descriptions of nature, which are 
the most vivid and forcible we have lately received. Alto- 
gether, it is a tale that will repay the time devoted to its pe- 
rusal. Like all Mr. Burns’s books, it is neatly got up, and 
illustrated by woodcuts of very superior excellence. 


ne 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





One new candidate for public favour only, to wit, Lowe’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, has reached us, and although there is 





nothing in its title that bespeaks its character, the table of 





contents would indicate that it is intended to be of the class 
of religious periodicals. It seems to be the plan of this maga- 
zine to devote two sheets of each number to subjects of an 
ecclesiastical or theological character, four to general litera- 
ture and science, and two to reviews and intelligence political 
and religious. 

We must confess ourselves not sufficiently versed in the 
history of sectarianism to be able to say to what ism this 
magazine belongs. It studiously shuns to attach itself to any 
sect by name; all the enlightment it affords on this important 
inquiry is that there are longings ‘‘ after Christian unity,’” 
and that it is its purpose to give ‘‘ intensity and expression 
to those longings.’’ Probably every sect would profess the 
same creed—all desire ‘‘ unity,’’ provided the unity be pro- 
duced by other people subscribing to their doctrines: we 
doubt whether any other unity is advocated by any body. 
Hence the universal ‘‘ longing,’’ which never can be sastis- 
fied and which not even this magazine will be enabled to ac- 
complish. 

This first number is, however, a promising specimen of the 
ability likely to he concentrated upon the effort. “An article 
on “The Moral Relations of Literature and Art’’ is a 
composition displaying great range of thought and powerful 
writing. A sort of biographical sketch of Wallace is ap- 
propriately introduced in a Scotch periodical. 

The Art-Union for January commences a new volume with 
a most tempting exhibition of engravings, and an excellent 
selection of articles. It opens with an illustrated tour in the 
manufacturing districts, from the pen of the editor, Mr.,S. C. 
Hatt, who has made great and commendable efforts to extend 
the utility of this periodical by devoting considerable attention 
to the arts of design. This first paper of the series opens 
with the manufactures of Birmingham. In the course of this 
interesting communication, Mr. Hau notices the great im- 
provements made of late years in various domestic matters, 
such as lamps and bells, of which latter he relates some 
curious particulars :— 


Not many years ago the house-bell was hung in primitive 
fashion; beautiful cornices were defaced by unseemly wires 
crossing them in all directions ; uncouth cranks projecting 
from all corners; while ‘* pulls,’’ often of heavy embroidered 
work, extending from the ceiling to the skirting, terminated 
by handles which outraged every principle oftaste. 

At length some ingenious mechanic devised the plan of con- 
cealing the wires in the walls by means of tubes ; this, in turn, 
gave rise to various elegant bell-levers —graceful substitutes 
for the miserable cords, which used to dangle, like hangman’s 
nooses. 

The first and most ingenious substitute for the bell-rope, was 
a complicated piece of machinery, but one susceptible of some 
decoration ; it was constructed by one of the Edgeworth family. 
An apparatus, similar to the keys of a pianoforte was provided, 
each key bearing on it the name of some article, on purpose, for 
which a servant was likely to be summoned; whenever a key 
was touched a bell rung to call attention, and at the same time a 
corresponding key was raised in the servants’ hall to shew what 
was wanted. We believe that means of improved communication 
of sound and signals, especially in large establishments, are very 
desirable : and we have always found that the nearer science has 
brought a contrivance to perfection, the more easy has been the 
application of art to its decoration. This we may illustrate by 
the analogous case of fireplaces; now that the principles of 
combustion are thoroughly understood, the enormous chimney, 
which swelled out almost to the middle of aroom, and quite 
destroyed all architectural proportions, has shrunk back to the 
graceful dimensions of a mural ornament, and has gained in 
beauty what it has lost in size. The stacks of chimneys, which 
used to be such eyesores in architecture, have similarly derived 
improvements from science and art. Both have united to im- 
prove our comforts on the one hand, and to gratify our taste on 
the other. 


A multitude of engravings illustrate this paper. But besides 
the numerous notices of the proceedings relative to art at 
home and abroad, Mrs. S. C. Hatu has contributed one of 
her graphic pen-and-ink sketches, entitled ‘‘ A Soldier’s Fa- 
neral.”” 

The Dublin University Magazine for January opens the new 
year with great spirit ; the articles are more in number than 
we have ever seen, and various in their subjects and styles. 
Among the elaborate reviews are the ‘‘ Life of Mozart,’’ the 
‘* Falcon Family,’’ and ‘‘ Newman’s Christian Doctrine.” In 
general literature, we are presented with an essay, on ‘‘ Old 
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Letters,” by Ex1izaAbetH Youatr; a second paper on “ Irish 
Rivers ; a collection of Ottoman Poetry; and an article on 
Arrosto. Then there is the first part of ‘‘ The Captivity and 
Adventures of Joseph Pitts, an English Slave in Algiers,’’ 
very interesting indeed ; three political papers are introduced, 
and some poems are mingled with the prose. We extract, as 
best suiting our space, a well-executed translation of 


NEW YEAR’S NIGHT WISHES. 
(FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER.) 


The new year unfolds its portals. Destiny stands between the 
glowing clouds of the rising sun, and the funeral pyre of the 
departed year. For what wishest thou, Natalie ? 

** Not for joy. Alas! nothing but its black thorns have ever 
remained within my heart, for the rose-leaves soon fell, and their 
odour was exhaled. The brightest sun but heralded the wildest 
tempest, and the light which seemed to glitter on my path was 
but the reflection of the sword which the coming day was to 
plunge into my bosom. No, I ask not for joy, it makes the 
desiring heart so empty. Sorrow alone can fill it.” 

Destiny is portioning out futurity. What dost thou demand, 
Natalie ? 

“Not love. Oh, we press to our heart the thorny white rose 
of love till it bleeds, and the warm joy-tears which fall into its 
cup first become cold, and then dry up for ever! Is not love, in 
the morning of our life, bright and glowing as the aurora of 
heaven. But approach not that radiant atmosphere, it is formed 
out of clouds and tears. No, no; I wish not for love. Let me 
die of ‘a nobler agony—let me fall beneath a loftier poison-tree 
than the myrtle.” 

Thou art kneeling before destiny, Natalie. 
thou? 

‘* Not for friendship. No. We all stand side by side upon 
hollow but unseen graves; and though our hands be twined 
together ever so firmly, though our hearts be knit together 
with the sufferings of many years, yet the slight vaulted roof 
will fallin. The pale one sinks down; and I stand alone in a 
cold, solitary life, beside a filled-up grave. No, no; but if the 
heart be indeed immortal when friend meets friend in the eternal 
world, then may the pulse throb with an undying love. Immor- 
tal eyes become dimmed with tears of joy, and the lips that can 
never move grow pale, murmur—Now I am thine, beloved one. 
Now let us love, for we can never more be parted.’’ 

Oh, thou forsaken Natalie, for what prayest thou, then, upon 
the earth ? 

‘For patience and the grave, for nothing more. But deny 
me not that, thou silent Destiny! Dry the eye, and then close 
it. Still the heart, and then break it! But, when the spirit 
wings her flight to a fairer heaven—when the new year opens in 
& purer world—when all again meet and love, then I will speak 
my wishes. Yet no, for then I shall be happy.” 


For what prayest 


Dolman’s Magazine for January, continues to be more and 
more creditable to the respectable and influential body whom 


it represents. It abounds in talent, and may be read with 
interest even by those who dissent from its religious views. 
The present number, for instance, contains a collectiog of 
** Anecdotes of Lovis XVIII.;’’ ‘Summer Sketches and 
Winter Musings in America;’’ and a continuation of the 
powerful novel entitled ‘‘ The Countess Clemence,’’ by the 
Editor ; besides articles more particularly belonging to its 
design, and a mass of intelligence relating to Catholicism at 
home and abroad. 

Simmonds’s Colonial Magazine, for January, is the best of 
the periodicals devoted to colonial affairs. Its contents are 
so well chosen that it may be read with equal interest at home. 
Besides every kind of information relative to our possessions, 
it presents some excellent fictions and beautiful poetry. To 
all connected with the colonies it must be invaluable. A poem 
in this number, has attracted us by its originality both of 
thought and structure and we extract it. - 


THE INDIAN VOYAGER. 
BY HENRY H. BREEN, ESQ. 
I've wander’d in distant regions, 
The homes of the fair and free ; 
Of wealth and poverty 
I’ve counted the hostile legions : 
Prince, pauper, and priest ; 
Gold, galleys, and glee: 
Oh! let me feast with the savage beast, 
In the wilds of my native sea. 
I’ve traversed the fields of the stranger, 
By river, road, and rail ; 
Alas! e’en those who quail 
But little imagine the danger : 





Train, tunnel, and track ; 
Burst, boiler, and break : 

Oh! bear me back to my mountain hack, 
And my boat on the glassy lake. 


I’ve dwelt in the City of Wonders, 
The haunt of the worldly-wise ; 
Their sullen, clouded skies, 

No sunshine of heav’n ever sunders ; 

Fog, funne}, and foam ; 

Cold, catarrh, and cramp: 

Ob! let me roam to my tropic home, 

Illumined by Nature’s lamp. 


I’ve loiter’d in grove and in garret, 
Long sacred to lyre and lute ; 
But now, unpaid, all mute 
Hangs the harp of a Byron or Barrett: 
Hate, hunger, and hire ; 
Drudge, drivel, and drone: 
Oh! let me fire my rustic lyre 
In the flash of the torrid zone. 


I’ve worship’d, in church and in chapel, 
The type of each Christian scheme ; 
Here Bigotry raves supreme— 

There Discord has thrown down her apple : 

Cowl, cloister, and cant ; 

Glebe, Gospel, and gall : 

Oh! let me chant in the desert haunt 

A hymn to the Lord of All. 


I’ve tarried with Dives, the miser, 
And smiled in his daughter’s train— 
Who would her hand obtain, 
For her wealth, not her worth, must prize her: 
Pelf, pander, and pride ; 
Sin, sorrow, and shock: 
Oh! let me glide to my homely bride, 
The bride of my native rock. 


I’ve stood in the peasant’s cottage— 
The heart-drop hung in his eye ; 
His children heaved a sigh 

For a mess of poorhouse pottage : 

Tithe, treason, and test ; 

Guilt, gallows, and gore : 
Oh! let me rest my harrow’d breast 
On the far Atlantic shore. 


Mores Catholici; or, Ages of Faith, Part 14 commences 
another volume, and preserves the singular characteristics we 
have already noticed in its predecessors. 

The Pictorial Penny Balladist, Part 4, presents us with 
“‘ John Gilpin,’’ Cuatrerton’s ‘‘ Bristowe Tragedie,”’ ‘‘ The 
Feaste of alle Deviles,’’ and ‘‘ The Child of Elle,” neatly 
printed and illustrated, with woodcuts; and The Pictorial 
Penny Shakspeare, Part 4, gives ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,’’ 
and ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’’ got up in the same elegant 
and singularly cheap form. 

The Irish Monthly Magazine, for December, is a spirited 
periodical, creditable to the country from which it comes. Its 
translations are its best features. 

The Local Historian’s Table-book, Parts 59 and 60, are in 
continuation of the provincial record we have already noticed, 
as comprising the passing history and antiquarian lore of the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham. We do not know 
if the following, by WorpswortH, has appeared before; but 
if so, it will bear repetition :— 

GRACE DARLING. 

BY WORDSWORTH. 
Among the dwellers in the silent fields 
The natural heart is touched, and public way 
And crowded street resound with ballad strains, 
Inspired by one whose very name bespeaks 
Favour divine, exalting human love ; 
Whon, since her birth on bleak Northumbria’s coast, 
Known but to few, but prized as far as known, 
A single act endears to high and low 
Through the whole land—to manhood, moved in spite 
Of the world’s freezing cares—to generous youth— 
To infancy, that lisps her praise—and age 
Whose eye reflects it, glistening through a tear 
Of tremulous admiration. Such true fame 
Awaits her now; but, verily, good deeds 
Do no imperishable record find 
Save in the rolls of heaven, where hers may live 
A theme for angels, when they celebrate 
The high-soul’d virtues which forgetful earth 
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Has witnessed. Oh! that winds and waves could speak 
Of things which their united power call’d forth 

From the pure depths of ber humanity ! 

A maiden gentle, yet at duty’s call, 

Firm and unflinching as the lighthouse reared 

On the island rock, her lonely dwelling-place ; 

Or like the invincible rock itself that braves, 

Age after age, the hostile elements, 

As when it guarded holy Cuthbert’s cell. 


All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air, 
Espies far off a wreck, amid the surf, 

Beating on one of those disastrous isles— 
Half of a vessel :—half—no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither throng’d for refuge. With quick glance 
Daughter and sire through optic glass diseern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this ship, 
Creatures—how precious in the maiden’s sight ; 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers engulf’d, 
Where every parting agony is hush’d, 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
** But courage, father! let us out to sea— 
A few may yet be saved.”” The daughter’s words, 
Her earnest tone, and look beaming with faith, 
Dispel the father’s doubts : nor do they lack 
The noble-minded mother’s helping hand 
To launch the boat ; and, with her blessing cheer’d, 
And inwardly sustain’d by silent prayer, 
Together they put forth, father and child ! 
Each grasps an oar, and, struggling, on they go— 
Rivals in effort ; and, alike intent 
Here to allude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually cross’d 
And shatter’d, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the wrath and trouble of the sea 
Were by the Almighty’s sufferance prolong’d, 
That woman’s fortitude—so tried, so prov’d— 
May brighten more and more! 

True to the mark, 
They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 
Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart, 
Though danger, as the wreck is neared, becomes 
More imminent. Not unseen do they approach ; 
And rapture, with varieties of fear 
Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 
Of those who, in that dauntless energy, 
Foretaste deliverance : but the least perturb’d 
Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair—toss’d on the waves to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying, life— 
One is a woman, a poor earthly sister, 
Or, be the visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian spirit sent from pitying heaven, 
In woman’s shape! But why prolong the tale, 
Casting weak words amid a host of thoughts 
Arm’d to repel them? Every hazard faced 
And difficulty master’d, with resolve 
That no one breathing should be left to perish, 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o’er the deep 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach, 
And, in fulfilment of God’s mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering lighthouse.—Shout, ye waves ! 
Pipe a glad song of triumph, ye fierce winds ! 
Ye screaming sea-mews, in the concert join ! 
And would that some immortal voice, a voice 
Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 
Breathes out from flock or couch, through pallid lips, 
Of the survivors, to the clouds might bear— 
(Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Beneath whose watchful eye the maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 
Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute)— 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yea, to celestial choirs, GRAce DARLING’S name! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Zincali ; or, an Account of the Gipsies of Spain. By 
Grorce Borrow, Author of ‘The Bible in Spain.” 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1846. Murray. 

Or the many thousand books thrown off during the past ten 

years, none has been more strikingly characterized by origi- 





nality both of thought and style, or by graphic description 
and life-like colouring than this. The publication of it, there- 
fore, in its present neat form, at the trifling cost of a crown, 
is really a boon to that portion of the reading public, to 
which, owing to the large price of former editions, it had 
hitherto been inaccessible. 

Whatever may have been the country whence they came, 
the Gipsies scattered over the various states of Europe, and 
of the northern coast of Africa, from one great family, as is 
proven by an identity of manners and customs, by their speak- 
ing the same language, modified to a slight degree only by the 
influence of the vernacular of the people among whom they 
dwell, and lastly, by an unmistakable resemblance of counte- 
nance, which is as obvious at a glance as is the often-quoted 
family likeness of the Jews. ? 

The traditions which variously have assigned to them a 
Bohemian and Egyptian origin find no favour with Mr. 
Borrow ; in preference to these he would countenance the 
supposition that they are descendants of the two lost tribes of 
Israel, and there are in their marriage and other ceremonies, and 
in the fact of their dispersion and proscription, striking points 
of similitude to the iene but his deliberately-formed 
opinion asserts them to be of Indian stock, as the word 
Zineali, by which they are known in Spain, signifies, ‘‘ The 
Black Men of Zend or Ind.’’ Perhaps the strongest objection 
to this opinion lies in the fact that all the nations of India 
have been remarkable for holding very strongly some kind 
or other of religious belief, whereas, on our author’s own 
shewing, the Gipsies in all countries have really none— 
simply conforming in outward shew, and for convenience only, 
to the religion of the state in which they live ; and as they 
have preserved with singular fidelity their language and cus- 
toms, it is natural to conclude that if they had come from a 
religious country, they would at least have preserved that 
which must ever be a source of comfort and reliance—even 
though the form of it be as idolatrous and monstrous as it can 
be—to a people who have once enjoyed it. That their lan- 
guage, however, abounds in words of Sanscrit etymology is a 
strong presumptive evidence that they came from the East. 

The first authentic record there is of the appearance of the 
Gipsies in Europe dates the event in the year 1417, which 
was during the Pontificate of Martin the Fifth, and the reign 
of Don John the Second. The middle ages being favourable 
to them, they rapidly spread over the face of Europe. Bohemia 
and Hungary were early notorious for them, and they even 
penetrated to the north of Russia and Siberia, ‘‘ their power 
of resisting cold,’ as Mr. Borrow observes, ‘‘ being truly 
wonderful.’’ 

From their first appearance to the present hour no change 
has taken place in the character of these people in any of the 
countries where they may be found. True to themselves, and 
even maintaining high social regulations in their own body, 
they live in a state of perpetual hostility to the Busne or 
Gentiles, among whom they dwell. With these, from first to 
last, their course is one of dissimulation: outwardly candid, 
submissive, and flattering; inwardly they are erafty, trea- 
cherous, and hateful. To plunder and cheat the Busne suc- 
cessfully is with them the highest of merits ; their artifices 
have become proverbial wheresoever they are known. 

The Gipsy is a character that seems to harmonize finely 
with the scenery of Spain. His mule-droves on her wild 
and desolate mountains, his fire-lit encampment in her romantic 
ravines, have a propriety that strikes the imagination. It was 
in the ruddy gleam of their camp-fires that the genius of AN- 
DREA ZURBARAN, SPAGNOLETTO, and VELASQUEZ loved to 
revel, and from the characters there collected they have pro- 
duced not a few of their most vivid and forcible pictures. 

From the remembrance of these, however, let us turn to the 
graphic portraiture of this singular people by Mr. Borrow, 
who, during his benevolent exertions to circulate the Bible 
through Spain, lived much among them. 

How life-like and spirited is the description of the artful 


GIPSY-WIFE OF SEVILLE. 

Observe, for example, the Gitana, even her of Seville. She is 
standing before the portal of a large house in one of the narrow 
Moorish streets of the capital of Andalusia; throngh the grated 
iron door, she looks in upon the court; it is paved with small 
marble slabs of almost snowy whiteness ; in the middle is a foun- 
tain distilliog limpid water, and all around there is a profusion 
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of macetas, in which flowering piants and aromatic shrubs are 
growing, and at each corner there is an orange-tree, and the 
perfume of the azahar may be distinguished ; you may hear the 
melody of birds from a small aviary beneath the piazza which 
surrounds the court, which is surmounted by a toldo or linen 
awning, for it is the commencement of May, and the glorious 
sun of Andalusia is burning with a splendour too intense for his 
rays to be borne with impunity. It is a fairy scene such as no- 
where meets the eye but at Seville, or perhaps at Fez and Shiraz, 
in the palaces of the Sultan and the Shah. The Gipsy looks 
through the iron-grated door, and beholds, seated near the foun- 
tain, a richly-dressed dame and two lovely delicate maidens ; they 
are busied at their morning’s occupation, intertwining with their 
sharp needles the gold and silk on the tambour ; several female 
attendants are seated behind. The Gipsy pulls the bell, when is 
heard the soft cry of ‘‘ Quien es ;’’ the door, unlocked by means of 
a string, recedes upon its hinges, when in walks the Gitana, the 
witch-wife of Multan, with a look such as the tiger-cat casts 
when she stealeth from her jungle into the plain. * * * She 
is of the middle stature, neither strongly nor slightly built, and 
yet her every movement denotes agility and vigour. As she 
stands erect before you, she appears like a falcon about to soar, 
and you are almost tempted to believe that the power of volition 
is hers; and were you to stretch forth your hand to seize her, 
she would spring above the house-tops like a bird. Her face is 
oval, and her features are regular but somewhat hard and coarse, 
for she was born amongst rocks in a thicket, and she has been 
wind-beaten and sun-scorched for many a year, even like her 
parents before her ; there is many a speck upon her cheek, and 
perhaps a scar, but no dimples of love; and her brow is wrinkled 
over though she is yet young. Her complexion is more than 
dark, for it is almost that of a Mulatto; and her hair, which 
hangs in long locks on either side of her face, is black as coal, 
and coarse as the tail of a horse, from which it seems to have 
been gathered. 

There is no female eye in Seville can support the glance of 
hers, so fierce and penetrating, and yet so artful and sly, is the 
expression of their dark orbs ; her mouth is fine and almost deli- 
cate, and there is not a queen on the proudest throne between 
Madrid and Moscow who might not and would not envy the 
white and even rows of teeth which adorn it, which seem not of 
pearl but of the purest elephant’s bone of Multan. She comes 
not alone ; a swarthy two-year-old bantling clasps her neck with 
One arm, its naked body half extant from the coarse blanket 
which, drawn round her shoulders, is secured at her bosom by a 
skewer. Though tender of age, it looks wicked and sly, like a 
veritable imp of Roma. Huge rings of false gold dangle from 
wide slits in the lobes of her ears ; her nether garments are rags, 
and her feet are cased in hempen sandals. Such is the wandering 
Gitana, such is the witch-wife of Multan, who has come to spae 
the fortune of the Sevillian countess and her daughters. 

‘*O may the blessing of Egypt light upon your head, you 
high-born lady! (May an evil end overtake your body, daugh- 
ter of a Busnee harlot!) and may the same blessing await the 
two fair roses of the Nile here flowering by your side! (May 
evil Moors seize them and carry them across the water!) O 
listen to the words of the poor woman who is come from a 
distant country ; she is of a wise people, though it has pleased 
the God of the sky to punish them for their sins by sending them 
to wander through the world. They denied shelter to the Majari, 
whom you call the queen of heaven, and to the Son of God, 
when they flew to the land of Egypt before the wrath of the 
wicked king ; it is said that they even refused them a draught 
of the sweet waters of the great river when the blessed two were 
athirst. O you will say that it was a heavy crime ; and truly so 
it was, and heavily has the Lord punished the Egyptians. He 
has sent us a-wandering, poor as you see, with scarcely a blanket 
to cover us. O, bl lady, (Accursed be thy dead, as many 
as thou mayest have,) we have no money to buy us bread; we 
have only our wisdom with which to support ourselves and our 

hungry babes ; when God took away their silks from the 
ptians, and their gold from the Egyptians, he left them 
their wisdom as a resource that they might not starve. O who 
can read the stars like the Egyptians ? and who can read the lines 
of the palm like the Egyptians? The poor woman read in the 
stars that there was a rich ventura for all of this goodly house, 
so she followed the bidding of the stars and came to declare it. 
O blessed lady, (I defile thy dead corse,) your husband is at 
Granada, fighting with king Ferdinand against the wild Corahai ! 
(May an evil ball smite him and split his head!) Within three 
months he shall return with twenty captive moors, round the 
neck of each a chain of gold. (God grant that when he enter 
the house a beam may fall upon him and crush him!) And 
within nine months after his return God shall bless you with a 
fair chaho, the pledge for which you have sighed solong. (Ac- 
cursed be the salt placed in its mouth in the church when it is 
baptized!) Your palm, blessed lady, your palm, andthe palms of 
all I see here, that I may tell you all the rich ventura which is 
hanging over this good house; (May evil lightning fall upon 








it and consume it!) but first let me sing you a song of Egypt, 
that the spirit of the Chowahanee may descend more plenteously 
upon the poor woman.”’ 

Her demeanour now instantly und sachange. Hitherto 
she has been pouring fourth alying and wild harangue without 
much flurry or agitation of manner. Her speech, it is true, has 
been rapid, but her voice has never been raised to a very high 
key ; but she now stamps on the ground, and placing her hands 
on her hips, she moves yw to the right and left, advancing 
and retreating in a sidelong direction. Her glances become 
more fierce and fiery, and her coarse hair stands erect on her 
head, stiff as the prickles of the hedgehog; and now she com- 
mences clapping her hands, and uttering words of an unknown 
tongue, to a strange and uncouth tune. The tawny bantling 
seems inspired with the same fiend, and, foaming at the mouth, 
utters wild sounds, in imitation of its dam. Stil more rapid 
become the sidelong movements of the Gitana. Movements! 
she springs, she bounds, and at every bound she is a yard above 
the ground. She no longer bears the child in her bosom; she 
plucks it from thence, and fiercely brandishes it aloft, till at last, 
with a yell she tosses it high into the air, like a ball, and then, 
with neck and head thrown back, receives it, as it falls, on her 
hands and breast, extracting a cry from the terrified beholders. 
Is it possible she can be singing? Yes, in the wildest style of 
her people ; and here is a snatch of the song, in the language of 
Roma, which she occasionally screams. 

En los sastos de yesque plai me diquélo, 

Doscusanas de sonacai terélo,— 

Corojai diquélo abillar, 

Y ne asislo chapescar, chapescar. 

On the top of a mountain I stand, 

With a crown of red gold in my hand,— 

Wild Moors came trooping o’er the lea, 

O how from their fury shall I flee, flee, flee ? 

O how from their fury shall I flee ? 
Such was the Gitana in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
much the same is she now in the days of Isabel and Christina. 


Another point of resemblance between the Gipsies and the 
Jews lies in the fact of their being good vocalists, and fond of 
singing. An interesting anecdote is the following of 


CATALANI AND THE GIPSY-GIRL. 


From time immemorial the female Gipsies of Moscow have 
been much addicted to the vocal art, and bands or quires of them 
have sung for pay in the halls of the nobility or upon the boards 
of the theatre. Some first-rate songsters have been produced 
amongst them, whose merits have been acknowledged, not only 
by the Russian public, but by the most fastidious foreign critics. 
Perhaps the highest compliment ever paid to a songster was 
paid by Catalani herself to one of these daughters of Roma. It 
is well known throughout Russia that the celebrated Italian was 
so enchanted with the voice of a Moscow Gipsy (who, after the 
former had displayed her noble talent before a splendid audience 
in the old Russian capital, stepped forward and poured forth one 
of her national strains), that she tore from her own shoulders a 
shawl of Cashmire, which had been presented toher by the Pope, 
and, embracing the Gipsy, insisted on her tance of the 
splendid gift, saying, that it had been intended for the matchless 
songster, which she now perceived she herself was not. 


Chief among the successful stratagems they resort to for 
fleecing the Busne is the ‘‘ Hokkano Baro,’’ which is thus 
described :— 


When the dupe—a widow, we will suppose ; for in these cases 
the dupes are generally widows—has been induced to consent to 
make the experiment, the Gitana demands of her whether she has 
in the house some strong chest with a safe lock. On receiving an 
affirmative answer, she will request to see all the gold and silver 
of any description which she may chance to have in her a 
sion. The treasure is shewn her; and when the Gi has 
carefully inspected and counted it, she produces a white hand- 
kerchief, saying, ‘‘ Lady, I give you this handkerchief, which is 
blessed. Place in it your gold and silver, and tie it with three 
knots. I am going for three days, during which period you 
must keep the bundle beneath your pillow, permitting no one to 
go near it, and observing the greatest secrecy, otherwise the 
money will take wings and fly away. Every morning during the 
three days it will be well to open the bundle for your own satis- 
faction, to see that no misfortune has befallen your treasure; be 
always careful, however, to fasten it again with the three knots. 
On my return, we will place the bundle, after having 
it, in the ehest, which you shall yourself lock, retaining the key, 
in your possession. But thenceforward, for three weeks, you 
must by no means unlock the chest, nor look at the treasure— 
if you do, it will fly away. Only follow my directions, and you 

1 gain much, very much, baribu.”’ 

The Gitaéna departs, and, during the three days, prepares a 

bundle as similar as possible to the one which contains the money 
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of her dupe, save that instead of gold ounces, dollars and plate, 
its contents consist of copper money and pewter articles of little 
or no value. With this bundle concealed beneath her cloak, she 
returns at the end of three days to her intended victim. The 
bundle of real treasure is produced and inspected, and again tied 
up by the Gitdna, who then requests the other to open the chest, 
which done, she formally places a bundle in it; but in the 
meanwhile, she has contrived to substitute the fictitious for the 
real one. The chest is then locked, the lady retaining the key. 
The Giténa promises to return at the end of three days, to open 
the chest, assuring the lady that if it be not unlocked until 
that period it will be found filled with gold and silver; but 
threatening that inthe event of her injunctions being disregarded, 
the money deposited will vanish. She then walks off with great 
deliberation, bearing away the spoil. Itis needless to say that 
she never returns. 


We have far exceeded the space we may, without incon- 
venience, devote to this work. We cannot, however, close this 
notice without giving an instructive extract from a chapter 
devoted to 

ENGLISH GIPSIES. 


The English Gipsies at the present day are far from being a 
numerous race; I consider their aggregate number, from the 
opportunities which I have had of judging, to be considerably 
under ten thousand: it is probable that, ere the conclusion of 
the present century, they will have entirely disappeared. They 
are in general quite strangers to the commonest rudiments of 
education ; few even of the most wealthy can either read or write. 
With respect to religion, they call themselves members of the 
Established Church, and are generally anxious to have their 
children baptized, and to obtain a copy of the register. Some of 
their baptismal papers, which they carry about with them, are 
higbly curious, going back for a period of upwards of two hun- 
dred years. With respect to the essential points of religion, 
they are quite careless and ignorant ; if they believe in a future 
state they dread it not, and if they manifest when dying any 
anxiety, itis not for the soul, but the body: a handsome coffin, 
and a grave in a quiet country churchyard, are invariably the 
objects of their last thoughts, and it is probable that, in their 
observance of the rite of baptism, they are principally influenced 
by a desire to enjoy the privilege of burial in consecrated ground. 
A Gipsy family never speak of their dead save with regret and 
affection, and any request of the dying individual is attended to, 
especially with regard to interment; so much so, that I have 
known a corpse conveyed a distance of nearly one hundred miles, 
because the deceased expressed a wish to be buried in a par- 
ticular spot. 


The increase‘of British population, the enclosure of com- 
mons, and, above all, the improved and vigilant economy of 
rural police, spreading now rapidly over the country, will 
effect the exclusion of this wild race long before the period which 
Mr. Borrow assigns to it—the close of the present century. 
And, as they are, even on his own shewing (and he certainly is 
partial to them), a horde of depredators and vagabonds, the 
sooner they shall become extinct the better. As a picturesque 
accessory to the landscape they are alone covetable; the ¢ra- 
dition of them will survive long enough for the purposes of 
the painter and fiction-weaver, and that we opine will be a 
good exchange in lieu of the people themselves. 








JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Teverino. By GrorcEe Sanp. 1845. 
Tuts is a very extraordinary production by a very extra- 
ordinary woman. It breathes the feuilleton. Every chapter 
is a spasm. Every paragraph is point. There is neither 
repose nor vraisimilitude in the story ; and, nevertheless 
you are irresistibly led on even to the last page by the 
genius of the writer, Had Madame Sanp been the pupil 
of a purer school she would, at the present day, have 
probably been unrivalled throughout Europe as a novelist; 
but she has vailed her honours as an earnest and thoughtful 
artist before the evil genius of Socialism, and is always dimly 
shadowing forth the outline of an Utopia which she alone can 
comprehend. Her intellect is immense, but her muse has lax 
morals and a perverted heart. She does not create high-toned 
and noble qualities, she appears either not to understand, or 
willingly to dispense with them. Her heroes are all monsters— 
let us not be misinterpreted—we are far from intending to repre- 
sent them as monsters of perfection, such as ‘‘ the world ne’er 
saw ;”’ but as monsters of inconsistency, of caprice, and of 





little of love, save its passion, and nothing of happiness, save 
in its indulgence. 

Her social tendencies have led Madame Sanp to give to the 
world no less than five novels in which an obscurely-born in- 
dividual becomes the object of the affections of a woman of 
rank. The latest of these was the ‘ Miller of Angibault’’ re- 


viewed some time since in Tue Critic. ‘‘ Isidora,’’ of which 
we declined furnishing a notice, contains many noble ideas 
and eloquent pages, but the heroine is a female of that class 
which is beyond the pale of moral society—the courtisane 
amoureuse of Boccaccio and La Fontaine, only more exalted 
in sentiment, and more noble in soul. This is sad work, alike 
for the authoress and for her readers; and the rather that 
would Madame Sanp only be just to herself, and add to the 
grace and energy which she now displays so lavishly in her 
works, the purity in which they are so wanting, she would re- 
quire no single quality to secure her supremacy in the world 
of fiction. 

In using the word purity, we are not alluding merely to the 
action of the story, but rather to the sentiment of the expression. 
There is a dark and fetid under-current which pollutes the sur- 
face of her compositions. The stream runs sparkling along 
its channel ; flowers are scattered upon its tide, and sunbeams 
shimmer upon its ripple, but no jewels lie deep beneath the 
waters,—all is dark and gloomy, and repelling below,—the 
light cannot penetrate to the depths beneath. You are at 
once fascinated and revolted as you close the volume. Un- 
fortunately, imbued as she is with the true sentiment of her 
art, Madame Sanp too frequently forgets, or forswears, her 
sex. 

The work now before us is tainted by this vicious tendency. 
There is little in the action to offend; but the one passion— 
the passion par excellence—is produced and reproduced in 
every possible shape and form, from the pure affection of an 
orphan village-girl, to the guilty infatuation of a countess for 
an unknown vagabond. Madame Sanp’s great ladies are in- 
variably the most strange, incongruous, and impossible per- 
sonages. Their juxtaposition with rogues, peasants, and 
adventurers are not only what her countrymen designate as 
un peu hazardé, but absolutely beyond even the power. of 
chance. The heroine of the tale is a certain Lady G. a French- 
woman of rank, married to an English Earl, at once a dupe 
and a drunkard; the hero is a strolling beggar, a Milanese, 
Teverino, who gives his name to the book. The whole action 
of the story only occupies two days, during the whole of 
which time Lord G. (fortunately for him) is in his bed, sleep- 
ing off the results of an orgie, in which he has been engaged 
on the previous night, with a party of compatriots as blind 
and as bibulous as himself. We confess that we are glad 
Madame Sanp decided that her heroine should be a French- 
woman ; she, doubtlessly, in the eyes of the writer, required 
that privilege in order to make her thoroughly charming ; and 
we concede it with pleasure, feeling convinced that we should 
have been hopelessly embarrassed to find her prototype on this 
side of the channel. 

The book opens with the arrival of a fashionable dandy, in 
his droshky, under the windows of Lady G.’s villa, on the 
frontier of Italy, at daybreak. A pic-nic has been decided 
on for this particular day, and the rendezvous of departure is 
the earl’s mansion. Duchesses, countesses, marquises, and 
‘‘lions,’’ all have, however, failed in keeping their appoint- 
ment, save the individual in question, Count Leonee. The 
lady throws up her chamber-window, and steps out upon the 
balcony ; the cavalier sends round his carriage to the stable- 
yard, and as the room is on the ground-floor, is enabled to 
lean over the flower-vinctured support on the one side as the 
lady does on the other. Miladi, as a natural consequence of 
idleness, vanity, and lax principles, is ennuyée—dying of 
ennui ; she is ready to sacrifice any thing for a new sensation— 
she is blasée on all. Leonee enters into her feelings ; condoles 
with her on her ill-assorted marriage, praises the beauty of 
her arms, deprecates the failure of their pleasure-scheme, and 
finally preposes to her to redeem at least a portion of the 
anticipated enjoyment by driving out with him to see the sun- 
rise from the hills. Of course she consents. She has known 
Leonee for years—she knows that he loves her—what can be 
more natural than that she should pass a few hours with him 





morbid or vicious tendencies ; while her heroines—we speak of 
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alone regulate their movements, and he promises to compen- 
sate her condescension. They start, the negress of the countess 
sharing the driving-box of the coachman, and the two friends 
occupying the interior of the carriage. They have scarcely 
left the grounds of the villa, when they recognise at some dis- 
tance before them a marchioness who was to have made one of 
the pic-nic party, also on her way to see the sun rise, accom- 
panied by a young physician, recently attached to her esta- 
blishment. Lady G. who, although she does not fear to do 
wrong, has a wonderful repugnance to seem wrong, imme- 
diately takes alarm, and the droshky is accordingly turned 
into a by-path through the forest, which leads to a small 
village upon its outskirts. Here Leonee, in order to allay the 
somewhat tardy apprehensions of his amiable companion, kid- 
naps the curé, and compels him ¢o accompany them through- 
out the remainder of their excursion, to which he unwillingly 
consents ; and only on the understanding that before they 
leave the hamlet, he shall be allowed to say the matin mass, 
and that they shall themselves attend it. We will acgompany 
them :— 
FASHIONABLE RELIGION. 

The beadle placed Sabina and Leonee in the place of honour. 
Lady G. selected, at the very tips of her fingers, a tolerably clean 
missal from among the books of devotion scattered along the 
seat. Sheappeared very devout, but Leonee soon discovered 
that she had brought a volume of Wilhelm Meister under her 
shawl, which she gradually slipped into the open missal, and 
read with avidity during the confiteor. As he knelt beside her 
during the elevation, he whispered, ‘‘I would bet a wager that 
our simple pastor, and the good folks who are watching us, are 
edified by your piety, Sabina! As for me, I am inclined to 
decide that you only respect the externals of a religion in which 
you no longer believe.’’ 

She merely replied by pointing, in the open page of her ro- 
mance, to the word pedant. 

** You are aware that Iam no bigot,’’ she said after the ser- 
vice, as they were making the tour of the small lateral chapels, 
‘¢T have the religion of my day.’’ 

‘* Which means that you have none at all ?”’ 

‘¢T think, on the contrary, that no age has had more, in the 
sense in which enlightened minds struggle against the past, and 
hope in the future. The present can shelter itself in no temple 
whatsoever. Why did you make me enter this ?’’ 

**Do you not attend mass on Sunday ?”’ 

‘That is an affair of decency, and, in order not to affect the 
philosopher, Sunday is a day of religious obligation, and con- 
sequently it is the fashion of the world to be seen at church.” 

** Alas! You are then a hypocrite.”’ 

*‘TIn religion? Decidedly not. I hide from no one that I 
merely observe a custom.”’ 

‘* You have made a God of this profane world, whom you find 
it easier to serve.’’ 

“* Leonee, are you a bigot, by chance ?’’ she asked, looking 
steadily at him. 

“Tam an artist,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I feel every where the 
presence of the Deity, even before these coarse images of the 
middle ages, which make the place where we now are resemble a 
barbarian pagoda.’ 

** You are more impious than myself; these frightful fetiches, 
these cynical ex votos frighten me.”’ 

‘IT understand! You are terrified at the past, and thus 
destroy the present. Why do you not comprehend the future? 
You would then live in the ideal.”’ 

** Look, artist, look !’’ said Sabina, directing his attention to 
a figure kneeling upon the pavement in the deep gloom of a 
funereal chapel. It was that of a young girl, almost a child, 
dressed poorly but with perfect cleanliness. She was not pretty, 
but her face was strikingly expressive, and her attitude was sin- 
gularly fine. A stray sunbeam, which had lostitself in the damp 
vault where she was at prayers, fell on her bended neck, and on 
a magnificent tress of hair so light as to be almost white, which 
was wreathed tightly round a small cap of red velvet embroidered 
with tarnished gold, and edged with black lace, in the fashion 
of the province. She hada rich bloom upon her cheeks despite 
the cold tint of her hair, and thedeep blue of her eyes appeared 
only the more brilliant when contrasted with her long eyelashes 
of pale gold. Her profile, although too short, was delicately 
outlined, and expressions of extraordinary energy. 

‘* Come Leonee, do not forget yourself in gazing upon her ;”’ 
said Sabina to her companion, who stood as if petrified before the 
peasant-girl; ‘‘ you must think only of me to-day; if you be- 
come absent, I am lost, I shall fall back into my old ennui.”’ 

‘*T am only thinking of you as I look at her. Look at her 
also. You must understand this.’’ 

‘* What? It is a mere type of blindness and stupidity, it is 


perhaps, to a sculptor, but I am a poet ; the extraordinary does 
not satisfy me, I must have the beautiful. This girl is ugly.’’ 
‘*Then you do not comprehend the truth. She is beautiful 
according to the rare type to which she belongs.’’ 

‘The type of an Albinese !"’ 

‘*No. It is the colouring of Rubens with the austere expres- 
sion of the Virgins of the Lower Empire. And the attitude!” 
‘*Ts stiff as the drawing of the early masters. Do you admire 
it then ?”’ 

‘Tt has its grace, because it is simple and unstudied. The 
Magdalen of Canova is sitting for her picture, the Madon- 
nas of the renaissance are conscious of their beauty ; the primitive- 
models are all of a cast, all of a piece, they would appear to have 
all been the work of one hand, like the inspiration which created- 
them.’’ 

‘¢ And which petrified them.” 


The Lady Sabina is evidently the favourite with Madame 
Sanp. She makes phrases upon every subject, and, full of 
vanity and passion, she cc Is her real nature under a 
hideous veil of coquetry which just suffers the breezes of op- 
portunity to waft it snfficiently aside, to excite the curiosity of 
those with whom she comes in contact, without compromising 
herself. We have seen how she talks art—on the chapter of 
religion she is equally lucid and eloquent—while, in the matter 
of science, we find her commenting upon the ‘‘ magnetic fluid ’” 
and other well-judged and womanly subjects. 

We must now introduce our reader to the little penitent 
of the village chapel. The party have ascended a steep rock, 
upon which their breakfast is laid out ; a group of shepherd- 
boys have assisted in carrying the ediments to the table-land 
of the height, and are just regaling themselves with a portion 
of the dainties, when they suddenly raise a simultaneous shout 
of ‘‘ The Bird-Girl! the Bird-Girl !’’ 


THE BIRD-GIRL. 


A young girl was climbing the steep side of the Green Rock, 
and was literally walking in the midst of a cloud of birds who 
were hovering about her, some nestling in her hair, others 
perched upon her shoulders, others, again, scarcely able -o fly 
alone, were hopping and pecking her feet upon the sand. Al? 
appeared to dispute the pleasure of touching her, and of obtain- 
ing a word or a caress, while they filled the air with their chirp- 
ings of impatience and delight. Leonee and Sabina recognised 
at once the fair girl, with the blooming cheeks and tresses of 
pale gold, whom they had seen in the chapel an hour before. 

‘*Come,”’ cried the curé; ‘‘come and exhibit your tricks be- 
fore these noble travellers, gipsy as you are.”’ 

The girl held in her grasp a handful of seeds, which she flung 
behind her as far as she could reach, and so adroitly that she 
only appeared to make an imperative gesture to the feathered 
tribe by which she was still surrounded. They immediately set- 
tled upon the spot which she had affected to point out ; and while 
occupied in picking up the seeds, had all the appearance of 
quietly obeying her commands. 

With the bound of a young chamois, she attained the summit 
of the rock, and, carrying her spread hands to her forehead, re- 
quested permission to work. 

‘Go on, go on, idler,”” said the curé, ‘‘ with what you are 
pleased to call your work.’’ 

She removed a little woollen cloak which covered her shoul- 
ders, and, climbing to a point of rock still higher than the plat- 
form, she waved a drapery of red cloth above her head, when in- 
stantly, from all the neighbouring bushes, a crowd of birds of all 
dimensions responded to the signal: sparrows, linnets, tomtits, 
bullfinches, blackbirds, woodpigeons, and even a few swallows, 
with their forked tails and large black wings. She played with 
them for a few seconds, beating them off, and agitating her cloak 
as if to frighten them; catching some as they flew by, and 
throwing them into the air again, without succeeding in dimi- 
nishing their anxiety to return. Then, when she had shewn how 
thoroughly and absolutely she was the adored monarch of this 
free people, she covered her head with her mantle, laid herself on 
the ground, and affected to sleep. She had no sooner done so 
than all her winged satellites were seen to alight upon her, to 
conceal themselves among the folds of her dress, and to appear 
magnetised by her slumber. Finally, when she rose, she re- 
peated her stratagem, and by the assistance of a fresh handful of 
seed, she sent the whole flight into the midst of a clump of 
bushes, where their chirpings ceased, and they became invisible. 

There was something at once so graceful and so poetical in all 
her pantomime, and her power over the inhabitants of the air 
appeared so marvellous, that this little scene delighted the tra- 
vellers. 

‘« Here is, indeed, a little fairy !’’ said Sabina, drawing the 
girl towards her. ‘‘ Tell me first, my child, what is your 








the past still in existence ; it is, in short, the people. Curious, 


name ?’’ 
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“ Tam called Madeleine Méléze, or the Bird-Girl, at your 
Highness’s service.” 
‘* Two pretty names, which complete your charm. Sit down 
here, near me, and breakfast with us, if you can be surety that 
your feathered subjects will not come upon us, like one of the 
Egyptian plagues, and devour our banquet.” 
‘* Oh, do not be afraid, Madame ; my children never approach 
me when I am not alone.” 
** Come, come, Madeleine,’’ said the priest; ‘‘ do not endea- 
vour to encourage suspicion, above all for gain. Here, more- 
over, it would be useless. In the fairs that you frequent to 
exhibit your talent (very much against my will, for this vaga- 
bond life is not suited to a piously-disposed girl), you may 
indeed be able to persuade ignorant people that you possess a 
charm to attract the first bird which may chance to fly past, and 
to keep it back as long as you please; but your young playfel- 
lows know perfectly that in these mountains, where birds are 
rare, and where you spend your life wandering and searching, 
you discover all the nests as soon as they are built; that you 
take possession of the brood, and compel the parents to come 
and feed their young in your lap. Every one is aware of the pa- 
tience with which you remain motionless for hours, like a statue 
or a tree, in order to accustom the creatures to see you without 
fear; and how, when they are once tamed, they will follow you 
every where to receive their food, and bring their young as fast 
as they are fledged ; following, in this particular, the admirable 
instinct of memory and attachment with which several of their 
species are endowed. There is no sorcery in all this. Do not, 
then, enact the inspired magician, like certain impostors cele- 
brated in old times, and among others one miserable Apollonius 
of Thyana, whom the Church condemns as a false prophet, and 
who pretended to understand the language of sparrows. As to 
these noble persons, do not hope to deceive them. Their intel- 
lect and their education will not permit them to believe that a 
child like you are invested with supernatural power.”’ 

The Bird-Girl turned angrily upon the pastor her eyes, as 
blue as sapphires, and remained silent. 

*¢ Well, my good curate, said Lady G.; ‘‘ you could not have 
said any thing to me much less agreeable, nor preached a more 
unwelcome sermon against superstition. Your explanations are 
inimical to all poetry, and I prefer a hundred times believing that 
ed Madeleine has some mysterious, or even miraculous gift, to 

ezing my imagination by accepting such commonplace facts. 
Console yourself,’’ she continued to the Bird-Girl, who was 
shedding tears of vexation, and who was glancing at the priest 
with a sort of proud and innocent indignation ; ‘‘ we will believe 
you to be a fairy, and will bow before your spell.”’ 

** Added to which, the explanations of our friend explain 
nothing,”’ said Leonee ; ‘‘ they state results without revealing 
causes. In order to be enabled to tame to this extent, creatures 
so free, and generally so wild, there must exist a particular in- 
bos ery a species of secret magnetism, altogether peculiar. 
E of us might uselessly make an attempt to acquire by 
systems that which instinct alone has revealed to this young 
girl.” 

‘Yes, yes!’? exclaimed Madeleine, whose eyes flashed as 
though she could have comprehended the argument of Leonee, 
‘* I defy his reverence even to tame a hen in his own yard.”’ 


This scene is an extraordinary caprice. We admit it—but 
it is not the less a very fanciful and graceful one. The pro- 
fuse expenditure of invention throughout the whole work is 
indeed startling ; and as we recall the entire subject-matter of 
the book, we only marvel how such strange incidents, as well 
as such incongruous personages, could ever, under any circum- 
stances, have been jumbled together. 

Our portrait-gallery would be incomplete without a fall- 
length of the hero. Here it is :— 


AN ACCOMPLISHED VAGABOND. 

Leonee seated himself in a cleft of the rock which formed a 
natural staircase to the placid lake that spread out before it. * * 
A slight sound above him induced him to imagine that Sabina had 
come to seek him; but the throbbing of his heart subsided at 
once on sight of the personage who was descending the steps of 
the rock upon the last of which he sat. 

He was a stout young fellow, miserably clad, who carried on 
the end of a stick, flung across his shoulder, a small bundle tied 
in a blue and red handkerchief. His rags, his long hair following 
over a pale and strongly-marked face, his thick beard as black as 
ink, his indolent swagger, and the inexplicable impudence which 
always characterizes the expression of a vagabond when he meets 
arich man alone with him, all gave him the appearance of a 
veritable ne’er-do-weel. 

Leonee reflected that he was in a very lonely place, and that 
the intruder had over him all the advantage of a superior posi- 
tion, for the path was too narrow for two, and it could not be 


terious waters he who had not the best fists and the best footing 
for the fray. In this dilemma, which, however, did not much 
disturb Leonee, he assumed an air of indifference, and awaited a 
meeting with the intruder with a philosophic calm. Neverthe- 
less, he could not avoid calculating the number of sounds which 
echoed upon the rock until the vagabond had reached the lowest 
step, and stood beside him. 

** Excuse me, sir, if I disturb you,’’ said the unknown in a 
sonorous voice, and with a decided southern accent, ‘‘ but it 
would be a courtesy on the part of your lordship to move aside 
and let me drink.’’ 

‘* Nothing can be more just,’’ replied Leonee, suffering him to 
ass, and moving to the step above, so as to stand immediately 
ehind him. ‘The stranger took off his torn straw hat, and 

kneeling upon the rock, eagerly plunged his wild head and a 
great portion of his face into the water; while Leonee envied 
the calm confidence with which this tattered wretch boldly 
— himself within his power ; beneath his very feet, his head 
ent down, his body unprotected, alone with a single individual, 
when the slightest misunderstanding might prove fatal to him. 

‘*There is the only happiness of the poor man,’’ thought 
Leonee, ‘‘ he is safe in such rencontres. Here we are, two men 
of probably equal strength, one of whom would not dare to drink 
without glancing behind him ; and he who can quench his thirst 
in comfort is assuredly not the richer of the two.’’ 

When the vagabond had drunk enough, he drew himself up, 
and remained sitting upon his heels. ‘This water,’’ he said, 
is too tepid to drink, and must quench the thirst much more by 
entering through the pores than by going down the throat. 
What thinks your lordship ?’’ 

** Have you a fancy for a bath ?”’ asked Leonee, uncertain if 
this were not a threat. 

‘* Yes, sir, I have this fancy,” ‘was the reply; and he began 
quietly to undress himself; by no means a tedious process, as 
he was not over-charged with garments, and had scarcely a 
button-hole about him that would hold. 

* Can you swim, at least ?’’ asked Leonee; ‘‘this is a large 
well; there is no bank on this side; the rock goes down per- 
pendicularly, and apparently to a great depth.”’ 

“Oh, sir, you may trust to an ex-professor of natation in the 
gulf of Baia,’’ replied the stranger; and throwing off the frag- 
ment of linen which served him as a shirt, he sprang into the 
lake with the ease of a water-bird. 

Leonee was delighted to watch him dive, disappear for a few 
seconds, then return to the surface at a greater distance, tra- 
verse the width of the lake in the twinkling of an eye, float upon 
his back, stand upright as though he had found a footing, and 
then gambol and fling about him sheets of foam with a grace as 
admirable as his vigour. 

Soon, however, he returned to the foot of the rock, and, as it 
was extremely steep, he requested Leonee to lend him his hand 
to ascend. The young man consented immediately, resolved, 
nevertheless, to be upon his guard against surprise; and, when 
he saw him seated upon the stones which were heated by the 
sun, he could not help admiring the strength and beauty of his 
form, whose fairness contrasted with his hands and face, which 
were slightly tanned. 

‘* This water is colder than I expected,” said the swimmer ; 
‘Tt is merely warm upon the surface, and I shall only enjoy it 
by taking a second plunge. Besides, I have now an opportu- 
nity of making a little toilette.’’ 

So saying, he drew from his slender bundle a large shell, 
which served him as a cup, but out of which he had scorned to 
drink, He filled it several times with water, which he poured 
over his head and beard, washing and rubbing with extreme care 
and manifest enjoyment, the rich black fleece that, streaming as 
it' was with moisture, gave him the appearance of a river god. 
Then, and when the sunbeams, falling full upon his neck and 
forehead, began to inconvenience him, he tore up some tufts of 
rushes and water-lilies which he wreathed together, and of 
which he made a hat, or rather a crown of foliage and flowers. 
Chance, or a certain natural taste, caused this head-dress to be 
so artistically arranged, that it completed his resemblance to an 
antique Neptune. 

He bounded a second time into the lake, gained the opposite 
shore, and running along the slope, which was on that side 
covered with vegetation, he gathered the superb blossoms of the 
white nymphea, which he added to his coronal ; and finally, as 
though he had divined the admiration of Leonee, he made for 
himself a species of garment, with a girdle of rushes and aquatic 
leaves; and then, free and handsome as the first man, he 
stretched himself upon a bank of sand, and appeared to dream or 
to slumber in the sunshine in the attitude of grace and majesty. 
Leonee, struck with the perfection of such a model, opened 
his sketch-book, and endeavoured to make an outline this 
extraordinary being who, reflected in the limpid water, half- 
naked, and garlanded with leaves and flowers, offered the most 
beautiful type which an artist could contemplate, in a natural 
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lously adapted to the subject. The beams of light, intercepted 
by the strong shadows of the rock ; and the reflection which the 
water cast upon this figure of Titianesque tints, all united to 
afford to Leonee one of the most complete delights of art, and 
the most exquisite poetical moments of feeling that he had ever 
experienced ; for, although a sculptor, he was as sensible of 
the beauty of colour as of that of form. 

Suddenly he closed his book, and threw it from him. ‘‘ Shame 
on me!”’ he said, ‘‘ to seek to transcribe a scene which Raphael 
or Veronese, Giorgone, Rubens, or Poussin, would have been 
anxious to contemplate. Yes, the great masters alone would 
have been worthy to reproduce what I have stolen, as it were, 
from chance. It is enough for me, who know not how to guide 
a pencil, to see, to feel, and to remember.”’ 

The vagabond appeared to guess his thoughts, for, to his 
great surprise, he called to him in Italian, after having inquired 
if he understood that language, ‘‘ This is a bit from the antique, 
is it not, signore? Will you have some Michael Angelo? Here 
it is !""—and he assumed an attitude more extraordinary, but 
still beautiful, although contorted. ‘‘ Now, some Raphael,” he 
continued, changing his position ; ‘‘ it is more graceful and more 
natural; but, say what they will, the muscles are still too promi- 
nent. The Julio Romano fails there also, but it is not to be de- 
spised ;”’ and, when he had remained for a time @ la Julio Romano, 
he resumed his original attitude, adding, ‘‘ This is the best; it is 
in the style of Phydias, and you will seek in vain, you will find 
nothing better.” 

** Your profession is, then, that of a model,’’ said Leonee, 
somewhat disenchanted. 

“ Yes, sir, that and many others,”’ replied the swimmer, who 
had come and established himself in the middle of the lake upon 
a rock which formed an island, and on which he stood as upon a 
pedestal. ‘‘If I had an old crutch, I would shew you here, 
with my rushes, a group in the taste of Versailles, although I 
was never there; but at Naples we have many things in that 
style. If I had a tambour de basque, I would shew you sundry 
Neapolitain figures which have more grace and spirit in their 
little finger than all your great century in its blocks of bronze 
and marble. But asI can do nothing to delight your eyes, I 
will at least charm your ears. If you are Apollo, do not treat me 
like Marsyas; but, even were you a renowned maestro, you must 
acknowledge that my voice is fine. I feel that this cold water 
and my vigorous attitudes have expanded my lungs, and I have 
a wild longing to sing.” 

‘¢ Sing, comrade,’”’ said Leonee. ‘‘ If your note is worthy of 
your plumage, you have nothing to fear from my judgment.” 








ART. 


Tue “ Deata or Leonarpo Da Vinci.’’—This engraving 
has been recently published by Mrs. Parkes, of Golden-square. 
It is by Mr. James Scott, in the mixed style, which has of late 
become the most favourite style with artists and the en and 
s for many purposes the best. It is from a painting by William 
Fisk, an artist of increasing reputation, and is stated to have 
been painted as illustrative of the respect paid to the higher 
ranks of painters and artists in the time of Leonardo da Vinci. 
The painting represents that celebrated artist on his death-bed, 
and almost tn extremis ; he is supported in the arms of Charles 
V., and surrounded by groups of sorrowing relatives and friends, 
by monks and attendants. All these groups are well arranged, 
and made with great skill subservient to the principal figures, 
the dying painter and the imperial supporter of his exhausted 
limbs. The drawing is good, and the figures are naturally made 
out, both as to the outline of the forms, and the variety of the 
features and expression. The great merit is, that there is no 
theatrical effect, no exaggeration of nature, and, consequently, 
none of that distortion and caricature which are too frequently 
to be seen on the stage, and too often copied upon canvass. 
The variety of character is kept up; all are in grief, yet all do 
not grieve in the same degree and manner. The dying man is 
fall of resignation, and submits to his fate with the dignity of a 
hero and the piety of a Christian. The emperor’s countenance 
expresses anxiety and grief, but still such as a man of his rank 
and peculiar character would display. The monks are more 

ed in their emotion than the rest of the spectators, who 
shew their despondency after the manner of loving relations and 
dear friends. The picture is altogether a good one, and the en- 
graving is amongst the very best that Mr. Scott has hitherto 
produced. 


Tue Royat Acapemy.—Several times during the course of 
last year we mentioned the proposed resignation of the presi- 
——— the Royal Academy by Sir M. A. Shee, and the pro- 

ings of the council of the Academy consequent thereon. 
We have now to state, that at the usual annual election of pre- 
sident Sir M. Shee was unanimously re-elected to the chair ; and 
we may presume that, whilst his life is spared, he will continue 








to be graced with this honour. It affords us a feeling of conso- 
lation to add that, in the most becoming manner, a grant of 300I. 
a year was voted by the council to the president, and when ap- 
proved by her Majesty (as the constitution and laws of the tole 
require) was presented tohim. This, with the Royal pension of 
2001. per annum to Lady Shee, may be deemed an honourable 
tribute to the character of the recipient, and a solacing provision 
for his infirm health and decayed powers. Sir Martin, we be- 
lieve, remains at Brighton, without a hope of resuming his pa- 
lette.—Literary Gazette. 

THe NELSON MONUMENT.—The completion of this work 
has at length been determined on by the Woods and Forests ; 
and to this effect a communication has been made to the artists 
to whom the commissions have been confided, by the Earl of 
Lincoln. The subjects proposed for the four bassi relievi are the 
Victories of Cape St. Vincent, Copenhagen, the Nile, and Tra- 
falgar; and the sculptors appointed to execute these works are 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Woodington, Mr. Carew, and Mr. Ternouth. 
The four lions will be executed by Mr. Lough. The relieved 
works will bein bronze—the lions in stone or granite. 

A CoMPETITION IN THE TIME OF PHIpIAS.—Among the 
ancient Greeks various plans were adopted, according to the 
more or less popular political institutions of the community. 
Where the arts flourished most, public opinion, in whatever form 
expressed, was the basis of public patronage. In some cases the 
community, considering the competing artists most interested in 
a fair decision, actually left that decision to them ; in others the 
opinion of the people was paramount ; but even then suggestions 
from the artists were attended to with deference and respect, and 
not disregarded or condemned, as is too often done among us. 
When Phidias and Alcamenes competed for a statue to be placed 
on a column or other elevated situation, at first sight all opinions 
were in favour of Aleamenes; but Phidias demanded that both 
figures should be placed at the intended elevation, previous to 
the award being made. This was done; and such was the con- 
sideration of perspective effect by the one artist and its neglect 
by the other, that the people no sooner saw them at their re- 
quired e}évation than they changed their opinion, and decided in 
favour of Phidias. In this instance it is clear that the judges, 
i. e. the public, were not fully competent to their task, but it is 
also obvious that such artists as Aleamenes would have been 
equally unfit, or even worse; for, in all probability, relying on 
their practice and skill, they would not have taken the trouble to 
raise the competing statues to the proposed elevation, and in all 
likelihood they would have been more tenacious of a first opinion 
than the people were.—The Builder. 








MUSIC. 


THE CORNUBELLA: A NEW WIND INSTRUMENT. 


Tue thought has often occurred to us when observing the 
fine effects in band-music produced by the sweet and flexible 
cornopean, and the grand bell-toned bass of the ophicleid, that 
if the spirits of Haypn, Gruckx, Mozart, BeerHoven, and 
others of the great masters of instrumentation, could but wit- 
ness the increased advantages modern discovery has placed at 
the command of orchestral writers of the present day, they 
would deeply lament they had not held their world-existence 
in later times. To what account would they have turned our 
new instruments, and what value these would have imparted 
to their scores we cannot without regret imagine. 

A new instrument, called the cornubella, has been sub- 
mitted to us; one of great sweetness, and that promises to 
become a favourite with the band, as indeed it deserves to be. 
It is made of various sizes and scales to correspond with the 
trumpet, cornopean, and trombone. Its advantages are so 
well, and we will add so justly, set forth in the prospectus 
which announces it, that we give them at length below. 


The cornubella is peculiarly adapted for the orchestra, the 
drawing-room, and for military bands. In the orchestra, the 
brass instruments are placed at the back, the bells pointing to- 
ward the front, annoying, more or less, all the performers who 
stand before them ; and when the whole force of the brass is used, 
such of the audience as are placed within the range of these in- 
struments can hear littleelse. In the cornubella this is avoided ; 
the effect of the band is more perfect, and both the performers 
and the audience can better appreciate it. 

In the drawing-room the advantage is even greater than in the 
orchestra, as the performer is necessarily closer to the audience, 
and the harshness would therefore be more apparent than in a 
larger space. When used as an accompaniment to the piano, 
the bell is turned directly from the pianist, instead of being, as 
in instruments of the ordinary construction, pointed nearly te- 
wards him. 
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In military bands also its advantages are obvious. The per- 
formers, standing in a circle, with instruments of the ordinary 
construction blow directly towards each other, whereby each one 
hears that part of the harmony produced by those opposite to 
him, in an inconvenient degree, and is therefore unable to judge 
of the general effect. With the cornubella this would not be the 
case. But its chief excellence consists in the advantage it pos- 
sesses over ordinary instruments in a mounted band. The bell, 
which is too often found to be inconveniently near the horse’s 
head, is here turned away from it, and the danger to the per- 
former from the horse raising its head, a cause of frequent acci- 
dent, is entirely prevented. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


FRENCH Pays, St. JAMES’s THEATRE.—DESFORGE’S 
celebrated comedy La Femme Jalouse has been twice represented 
here in a manner not surpassable by the best equipped theatre 
in Paris. We have Madame ALBERT as the heroine, we have 
CaRTIGNY as her guardian (M. d’Aranville), LEMARDRE as 
Dorsan, and EvGEN1E St.-Marc as Eugénie Dorsan ; aided by 
Mademoiselle LERoux, Madame ANNA GRAVE, M. NARCISSE, 
and M. PLunket. The piece itself is not the pleasantest in 
the world, for the subject is a disagreeable one, and it is not 
relieved by the humorous scenes and characters which enliven 
our own Jealaus Wife; yet so admirably is it acted, that we 
went to witness its second performance, and could see it yet a 
third time with satisfaction. If here be not proof, what other 
can we give? Madame ALBERT is perfect in all the imperfec- 
tions of the character she has to support; so perfect, that had 
we not seen how admirable she is in the impersonation of cha- 
racters full of joyous amiability, we should have conceived that 
the foul fiend, jealousy itself, had possessed her soul, and that it 
was herself we saw before us. And yet inthe features of the 
play where the gentle emotions of the heart resume their sway, 
and a penitent she seeks a reconciliation with her justly indig- 
nant husband, she was all tenderness. We are delighted to have 
this accomplished actress once more amongst us. On the first 
evening of her reappearance she played also in the Meuniére de 
Marly, and was all that the author or the public could have de- 
sired, as the light-hearted, kind, coquettish miller’s widow, 
aiming all her fascinations at a doll of a nephew, whom she de- 
sires to bring to a declaration. M. NARCISSE was the modern 
Cymon of the vaudeville, and played it with a thorough appre- 
ciation of the humour of the part. On Monday the afterpiece 
was Les Rendezvous Bourgeois, wherein Madame ALBERT enacts 
a femme de chambre in such style, that had you seen her in no 
other character, you would imagine that femmes de chambre were 
her peculiar forte. Her versatility is perfectly astonishing. 
Nihil tangit quod non ornat, Among the pieces in preparation, 
to be produced during Madame ALBERT’s too brief engagement, 
we see announced,—the popular drame-vaudeville, Un Duel sous 
Richelieu; Rogier’s comedy, A Trente Ans, ou Une Femme 
Raisonnable; ARNOLD's comedy, Un Secret; and the favourite 
vaudevilles, Tiridate, ou Tragédie et Comédie; Une Dame de 
VEmpire ; La Poupée; a new vaudeville, entitled Le Troisi¢me 
Mari, lately brought out at the Théatre du Vaudeville in Paris ; 
and another new piece, Le Code des Femmes. M. LAFERRIERE, 
of the Théatre du Vaudeville, is, it seems, engaged, and will 
shortly make his appearance. 


_ HAYMARKET.—At this theatre Miss CusHMAN and her 
sister continue to attract crowded audiences in Romeo and 
Juliet. It is many along year since we have seen a better Romeo 
and Juliet, and we would earnestly recommend our readers to 
lose no time in availing themselves of the opportunity, now so 
rare, of seeing one of SHAKSPEARE’S most delightful plays 
done justice to in its two leading parts. Miss CUSHMAN has 
evidently a thorough comprehension of the great author whose 
productions she embodies, and she has ample power wherewith 
to give full effect to his pathos and to his passion. Never was 
Juliet more winningly wooed ; never was the fate of the lovers of 
Verona more piteously portrayed. Mr. HoLi’s Mercutio was 
certainly not all that could be desired, but it is the best avail- 
able, and he looks the part admirably. The crowds which throng 
to this theatre on each repetition of Miss CuSHMAN’s perform- 
ance afford a clear proof that the non-patronage of the drama so 
much complained of is a delusion. Give the public any thing 
worth seeing, and they will assuredly go and see it. The Cricket 
on the Hearth, too, as produced here, fully merits the approbation 
it has received. We have WEBSTER as John Peerybingle, T1L- 
BURY as Tackleton, HOLL as the Stranger, FARREN as Caleb 
Plummer, BucksTone as Tilly Slowboy, with Miss FORTESCUE 
as Dot, and Mrs. Seymour as Bertha, an excellent cast. 


PRINCESS’s THEATRE.—This establishment presents, week 
after week, and month after month, another solid proof that 





where managers choose to do something for the public, the pub- 
lic are not unappreciating or ungrateful. The house is filled 
every evening, to see the Princess’s Version, well arranged and 
well acted, of the universal Cricket on the Hearth, Jeames, and 
the Christmas merriment. 

Drury Lane.—The Christmas spectacle continues to collect 
the play-goers from every part of the metropolis, on account of 
the humour of the dialogue and the magnificence with which it 
is put upon the stage. The Brobdignags and Lilliputians are 
both ingeniously contrived. It will have a long run, for it ought 
to be seen by every body. 

Covent GARDEN.—Under this head we have merely to 
renew an intimation that the Promenade Concerts have been 
resumed for a limited period. The programmes exhibit taste 
and judgment in selection, and the performance of the music, we 
need hardly say, is first-rate. 

Surrey.—The many frequenters of this well-managed theatre 
have had two novelties provided them this Christmas. The first, 
a melodrama by Mr. STIRLING, entitled, The Mendicant’s 
Son, or the Jew of Southwark, a production of very considerable 
ability, and with ‘‘ thrilling effects.” Thus runs the plot: Sir 
John Roby having, as he supposes, lost his own son, by the fall 
of an avalanche in Switzerland, has adopted the son of a 
mendicant, an adoption which he has reason subsequently 
to lament, for the protégé turns out a worthless repro- 
bate, who, among other enormities, attempts to abduct 
Rachel, the daughter of Ismael Lyons, the Jew of South- 
wark. Sir John Roby’s own son, meantime, returns, having 
been dug alive out of the snow, and soon after his removal the 
ingrate protégé murders his benefactor, and attempts to throw 
the crime upon the heir of Roby. In the end, virtue, as ever, is 
triumphant, and the reprobate destroys himself, leaving the 
youthful Sir John Roby to espouse Rachel, whom, it appears, he 
has long been enamoured of. The piece is well acted, and the 
scenery really very effective. The view of the Town-hall in the 
Borough, of the Dog and Duck Tea-gardens, and other noted 
localities, as they appeared in 1740, in particular elicited warm 
approbation. The pantomime is entitled Harlequin and the Old 
Witch of Teddington, and its introductory matter is derived, it 
seems, from one of ‘‘ Peter Parley’s Nursery Tales,’’ an excel- 
lent authority for such matters. It is, on the whole, a very fair 
pantomime, with some good tricks and transformations, and. 
some smart hits at popular fallacies. 

Tue CoLosseuM.—The reduced charge of admission has 
had the effect of crowding this magnificent exhibition with 
Christmas visitors. The view of London by night is an especial 
object of admiration to young and old. The children were en- 
chanted with the Conservatories and the Swiss Cottage and the 
glittering images of the cavern. 

RoyaL PoLytTecHNic INSTITUTION.—Among the most 
quiet and rational places of amusement at this season, the Poly- 
technic stands preeminent. Both morning and evening, through- 
out the week, this institution bas had a perpetual stream of 
visitors, who moved from room to room, now attending to a 
discourse on experimental science,—now watching the immer- 
sion of the diving-bell, and now examining a curious piece of 
mechanism. A succession of instructive entertainments was 
provided ; and the lectures of the professors, aided as they 
are by the most costly illustrations, gave a world of delight 
to.the auditory. The contents of this gallery are, indeed, 
extremely varied, and an hour of two may be improvingly 
spent within its walls at any time. Doctors Ryan and Bach- 
hoffner, as heretofore, are the leading lecturers. The first gen- 
tleman devotes his attention to the potato murrain. The science 
of chemistry has not made that progress that other branches of 
science have done, or we should before now have acquired the 
means whereby to have stopped the progress of this calamity. 
We are not yet acquainted with the nature of the disease; 
indeed, scientific men themselves do not agree in opinion. 
How then, can a remedy be proposed, when the disease is 
unknown? The commission appointed by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment state their belief that it is caused by wet and cold, 
and the learned lecturer concurs in this opinion. Dr. Bach- 
hoffner continues those highly delightful and instructive lectures 
on natural philosophy, in which he so agreeably blends amuse- 
ment with instruction. The music, under the immediate ma- 
nagement of Dr. Wallis, who has most admirably arranged 
numerous popular airs for this occasion, forms another attrac- 
tive department in this establishment. 

ADELAIDE GALLERY.—We were admitted, on Thursday, to 
a private view of NickEeL’s Compressed Air Railway, a most 
ingenious conception, and which, as far as we can judge from 
the limited scale on which the experiment we witnessed was 
necessarily tried, appears well worthy of the attention of scien- 
tific men. ‘‘ In this system, instead of abstracting the air from 
any portion of the apparatus and allowing the pressure of the 
atmosphere to operate against a vacuum, it is condensed in re- 
ceivers (capable of resisting considerable pressure) until its force 
is increased to 45lbs. or thereabouts, upon the square inch. The 
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construction of the apparatus is extremely simple—the necessity 
for the ordinary tube, piston, and valve being entirely obviated. 
The medium of the motive power is an apparatus of iron, having 
grooves along the sides, which are formed with great accuracy. 
Along the sides of the grooved iron beam, pieces of cloth, pre- 
pared with gutta percha, are laid, and bolted securely down. At the 
top and bottom edges this cloth is not tightly strained across the 
grooves, but is partially loose, so that it may be adapted to the curve 
orhollow. The arrangement here is such that the condensed air 
may be blown in between the cloth and the iron groove, so as to 
inflate strongly the cloth and cause it to project at the sides of 
the beam, which is, as it were, thus converted into a flexible or 
elastic tube. Fixed to the carriage, and descending so as to 
work with exactness on either side of the beam, are two thick 
wooden wheels or friction rollers, the peripheries of which are 
turned so as to exactly correspond with curves in the sides of the 
iron beam. These rollers are tightened, laterally, by means of a 
cross bar and nuts, until they bind tightly against the cloths 
with grooves; when the condensed air is admitted behind the 
carriage, it rushes towards these wheels and inflates the tubes in 
its progress, the condensed air, endeavouring to find a vent, 
presses forcibly against the wooden wheels, and has a tendency 
to pass between them and the inner suface of the groove; this 
tendency is counteracted by their binding tightly upon the curves, 
and they present a barrier to the passage of the air until its pres- 
sure overcomes the resistance they offered; when this occurs, 
the wheels with their carriage yield to the power, and, with the 
train, are propelled along the line.” KELLER’s Posés Plas- 
tiques have been received with unbounded applause. The 
groups are certainly arranged with extraordinary taste, and are 
very effective. 











JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


(We shall be obliged by contributions of interesting cases and novel 
phenomena observed by our readers throughout the country; each case 
must be verified by the name and address of the correspondent for our 
private assurance of its authenticity; but the name will be withheld 
from the public if desired by the writer. The object of this division of 
Tue Critic is to preserve a record of the progress of Mental Philo- 
sophy, and to form a body of facts from which at a future time some 
general principles and rational theory may be deduced. But, never- 
theless, we shall occasionally give place to any brief comments or con- 
pd which may appear to deserve consideration or help to throw 

ight upon the subject. We entreat the cordial assistance of the friends 
of Mental Philosophy throughout the world to make this a complete 
record of the progress of the science.] 


LETTER FROM MISS MARTINEAU. 


Various rumours having been sedulously and actively cir- 
culated, to the effect that Miss Marrineavu’s complaint had 
returned,—that she had not been cured by Mesmerism,—that 
her views of its phenomena had undergone change, and her 
belief in it given way. We have pleasure in laying before our 
readers a letter addressed to Captain James from that lady 
(which he obligingly has sent us), wherein she directly 
contradicts those statements, and repeats her assertion, that 
to Mesmerism, and to that alone, she owes her recovery from 
2 long and distressing illness. 

The invention of falsehoods, such as have been circulated 
respecting this lady (for as there is not the slightest foundation 
for the rumours, some one must have been at the pains of in- 
venting them), proves how much Mesmerism is dreaded by 
its opponents. Scarcely less to be reprehended is the conduct 
of those who give currency to statements without previously 
satisfying themselves, by inquiry into facts, that they are true, 
especially in a case such as this. 

In order to put to the blush equally the inventor and cir- 
-culators of these falsehoods, and to do justice to the cause of 
Mesmerism, we hope our contemporaries will further our 
wishes by giving a place to the subjoined letter in their 
columns. 





MISS MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 

S1n,—I am greatly obliged by your letting me know, through 

rs. , the notions that are abroad on the subject of my 
‘health, and my present views of Mesmerism. Nothing can be 
‘more absurdly false than they are. I am in robust health, and 
ihave not had one day’s illness since I avowed my cure by Mes- 
amerism. My long daily walks and the literary labour I undergo 
without fatigue, have satisfied all whoknow me that I am perfectly 
well. I myself am fully aware that I am well for the first time 
éa my life, and that I owe my health wholly and solely to Mes- 
merism. My gratitude to those who guided me to this remedy, 
and who administered it, is, I need not say, as strong as in the 
early days of my recovered ease. I practise Mesmerism myself 








with sufficient success to have established my faith in it if it had 
at any moment wavered, but this has never been the case. One 
of my late patients has been my respected servant Jane (from 
Tynemouth) who has again been restored from a fearful attack of 
illness by Mesmerism alone. That my convictions are what they 
were a year ago is known to all my personal acquaintance, 
because they are aware that if I had changed my opinions I 
should have made a recantation as free and full as myavowal. I 
trust, too, that they know that a fact in natural philosophy, once 
ascertained by experiment, can never again be disbelieved. But 
as there are many persons who know neither of these things, and 
who yet may have power to discourage inquiry into Mesmerism, 
an inquiry which I think it my duty to promote by any means in 
my power, I have no objection to authorize your making any use 
you may think proper of this letter. 
I am, Sir, sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Ambleside, Dec. 11. 
To Captain James. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


S1r,—In justice to Alexis, I think the following extract from 
a letter, written by a young lady now in Paris, ought to be made 
public ; possibly, in other instances, some of his apparent failures 
might have been proved, on further examination, to have been 
really successful hits. 

‘* Will you tell Captain James, that in the French book we 
took from our own house to the seance at his, Alexis read 
at first a sentence, ‘Vous avez bien raison,’ which he de- 
clared was some pages on, but which, on searching for it, none 
of the party could find, and all pronounced it a failure. The 
other day my sister, out of curiosity, determined to look through 
every page from the one on which Alexis had himself written the 
sentence, and actually found the very words fifty-six pages far- 
ther on, and exactly at the same distance from the top of the 
page as they are in Alexis’s own handwriting on the page that 
was opened before him.’’ I well remember that certain sceptics 
present at the seance in question objected that it was a proof of 
imposture on the part of Alexis, because, instead of saying 
honestly that he could not read, he made a guess at a sentence 
not to be found in the book. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


Cheltenham, 6th Jan. 1846. J. JAMES. 











ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE SONG OF HEALTH. 


My wing is touched with rosy light, I fly o’er wave and strand; 
The and the land laugh, to shake me by the hand ; 
I have my fancies like a prince, and sup with whom I please, 
I’m changing as the April clouds and fickle as its breeze. 
—* when men for love of gold desire an old man’s 
eath, 
I touch him with my fairy wand and lengthen out his breath ; 
For never should the upstart young usurp their father’s chair,— 
Oh, mine is such a bonny life of sport the new and rare ! 


I —_ achild’s blue eye more blue, his mother smoothed his 
air, 

And joy came rushing to her heart as she said ‘‘ My child, 
thou’rt fair.’’ 

Faith with the loved and beautiful I cannot always keep, 

So when the boy laid down his head, I left him in his sleep; 

Then came a spirit from the tomb and fluttered round his cheek, 

He passed his shady pencil there and left the cold death streak. 

Where on the earth can one be found like me, so doubly kind; 

For when I take the red rose off, I leave the white behind. 


An old crone witched a peasant girl, so village newsers said, 
And I, to share the frolic, from the timid witched one fled ; 
Men flung the old dame in a pond, bound tightly with a chain— 
She sunk, and laughing I returned unto the maid again. 

I smile to see the sickly strive to counterfeit my form, 

To make a cold and bloodless cheek look beautiful and warm ; 
But let them mock me with their rouge, for when I once depart, 
They mimic me upon the cheek, but not so in the heart. 


I ride upon the morning air, the whirlwind is my broom, 

Which sweeps away the pestilence to give me light and room : 

When cold rains lie upon the ground, and comes the wild-storm 
shock, 

I creep into a thick great coat, or in a soft warm sock. 

No minstrel ever strung his harp who decks the fields like I, 

I build my emerald temples there when summer wanders by ; 

I stir the mighty intellect, and nations rise or fall— 

I am that earthly Deity, the light and love of all! 








E. H, BuRRINGTOY. 
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NECROLOGY. 


LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 


It is with regret we have to announce the death of Lord 
Wharneliffe, the late President of the Council, who expired on 
Friday at Wharncliffe-house, the noble lord’s mansion in Cur- 
zon-street. The deceased noble lord had been indisposed for 
the last fortnight, and owing to his illness was unable to attend 
the last Cabinet Council, or the Privy Council on Wednesday 
se’nnight at Osborne-house, but not the slightest apprehensions 
were entertained but that his lordship would recover. We are 
informed that the immediate cause of his dissolution was sup- 
pressed gout, a complaint which deprived, a few months back, 
Ear! Spencer of his valuable life. 

The deceased James Archibald Stuart Wortley, Baron Wharn- 

cliffe, of Wortley, in the county of York, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, was so created by patent, 12th July, 1826. 
He was only surviving son of the late Hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley Mackenzie, by Margaret, daughter of Sir David 
Cunynghame, bart. and was born in October, 1776, so that he 
had only just entered his 70th year. His lordship married 30th 
March, 1799, Lady Elizabeth Caroline Mary Creighton, daugh- 
ter of John, late Earl of Erne, by whom (who survives her hus- 
band), the deceased leaves issue two sons and a daughter, namely, 
the Honourable John Stuart Wortley, M.P. born 20th April, 
1801 (now Lord Wharncliffe); the Hon. James Archibald 
Stuart Wortley, M.P. for Buteshire; and the Hon. Caroline 
Jane, married to the Hon. John Chetwynd Talbot. His lord- 
ship was brought up to the army, and entered the service in 
1791, then at the early age of fifteen years. He went with his 
regiment to take part in the warlike operations in North Ame- 
rica, and afterwards proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope; but 
the military profession not suiting his tastes, he sold out, after 
being in the army about ten years. In 1802 he entered the 
House of Commons, having been returned by his family influence 
for the extinct borough of Bossiney. His lordship continued to 
represent that close borough in Parliament until 1818, when 
he was returned for Yorkshire, and he was elected in the 
several Parliaments till his elevation in 1826 to the peerage. 
On the Duke of Wellington succeeding Lord Goderich as 
prime minister in 1828, his lordship took office under the 
gallant duke. The late Earl Grey was the duke’s succes- 
sor, and on that lamented nobleman introducing the Re- 
form Bill in the House of Lords on the 3rd of October, 1831, 
Lord Wharncliffe strenuously opposed the Bill, as he considered 
it ‘* subversive of the monarchy, and destructive to the power 
and privileges of the House of Peers,’’ and concluded an elabo- 
rate speech by proposing, as an amendment, that the reading 
of the Bill be ‘‘ postponed till that day six months,’’ which was 
carried by a majority of forty-one. When Sir Robert Peel 
formed his short-lived ministry in 1834, the deceased was ap- 
pointed Lord Privy Seal ; and on Sir Robert again taking office, 
on the dissolution of Viscount Melbourne’s ministry in 1841, his 
lordship again entered the cabinet of the right hon. baronet as 
Lord President of thé Council, which high post he filled up to 
the recent dissolution of the ministry. On the death of the Karl 
of Harewood in 1841, his lordship was appointed lord-lieutenant 
of the West-Riding of Yorkshire, when he resigned the chair- 
manship of the general quarter sessions for that riding, which he 
had held since 1818. He was a very active magistrate, and was 
deservedly esteemed by all parties residing in the neighbourhood 
of Wortley Hall. His lordship was colonel of the West-Riding 
yeomanry corps. By his death, the lord-lieutenancy of the West- 
Riding becomes vacant. It is in the gift of the Premier. His 
lordship, who was great grandson of the celebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, edited a splendid edition of that lovely and 
accomplished lady’s letters, The late lord is succeeded in his 
title and estates by his eldest son, the Hon. John Stuart Wort- 
ley, M.P. for the West-Riding of Yorkshire. The present peer 
married, 12th December, 1825, the Lady Georgiana Elizabeth 
Ryder, third daughter of the Earl of Harrowby, by whom he 
has a numerous family. He entered Parliament in 1835, being 
returned, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Wood, M.P. for 
Halifax. At the last general election he successfully opposed 
Viscount Morpeth for the representation of the West-Riding. 
The Earl of Harrowby, the Duke of Rutland, the Earl and 
Countess of Erne, and many other families of distinction, are 
placed in mourning by his lordship’s decease. 


M. MENNECHET.—The Paris papers lament the death of M. 
Mennechet, formerly reader and private secretary to the Kings 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X.—a man of,erudition, and known 
in many departments of literature. 


SIGNOR GIUBELEI.—We read with regret that this favourite 
vocalist, who had gone in the vain search of health to Italy, 
died lately at Naples, after a second surgical operation for 
dropsy. His widow, the popular dancer, is stated to be in 


BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


In this number we give the title-page and Index to 
the volume just completed. We trust that the com- 
mencement of a new one will bring a large accession of 
friends. 

The new Prospectus, containing the collected opinions 
of the uses and influence of Tur Critic, with which it 
has been so kindly favoured by the Booksellers, Circu- 
lating Libraries, and Book Societies, is now ready, and 
we shall be obliged to our friends to help their distribu- 
tion in proper quarters, by instructing us how we may 
forward them without cost. 

Such an array of testimony probably was never before 
adduced by any periodical. 


OPINIONS ON THE CRITIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

S1r,—I forward to you willingly my humble testimony as to 
the value of THE CRITIC, in addition to the vouchers you have 
already received. On a few occasions I may have thought, as a 
perpetrator of some compositions myself, that in your criticisms 
you have laid on the lash with a severe hand, and run tbe risk at 
times, perhaps, of crushing in the bud the sensitive and fragile 
flower of genius. Every one must, however, admit, you have 
never lent yourself to the vile system of puffing to mislead the 
public and serve the interest of some publisher; nor ‘‘ damned 
with faint praise’? any work of intrinsic merit, so that your 
Journal must, of course, be a valuable guide to booksellers and 
librarians, particularly such as have not the leisure or inclination 
to be extensive readers themselves, and it will be of still greater 
value when the publishers shall find it their advantage to send 
you for review all works of interest—a period to which I think 
you are forcing your way rapidly. 

The works most in demand here are those of Bulwer, Dickens, 
Warren, Ainsworth, James, Lady Morgan, Griffin, Bavim, 
Maxwell, Lever, and latterly, Disraeli. Sea stories, too, par- 
ticularly those of Cooper, Marryat, Chamier, and Glascock, are 
in especial favour, as I suppose people in an inland district, with 
their legs extended in comfortable ease by the blazing hearth, feel 
a luxurious enjoyment, by contrast, in dwelling on the wild and 
adventurous scenes enacted on the turbulent and treacherous 
waters, while the fashionable novels of Mrs. Gore, Lady Bles- 
sington, Mrs. Norton, &c. are also in considerable demand. 
The readers in this neighbourhood are in general among the 
gentry and military, with a slight sprinkling of shopkeepers and 
farmers, and an odd mechanic, and among all those classes I have 
known books to have been frequently ordered, the character or 
merits of which would not have been known here but for the 
medium of your columns. Wishing your independent Journal 
the success I think it merits, and is ultimately sure to command, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Castlebar, 22nd Dec. 1845. M. ARCHDEACON. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
S1r,—I beg leave to express to you the high opinion which I, 
in common with other members of the Methanics’ Institute of 
this place, entertain of TuE CRITIC. 
As a review, it is the most honourable and impartial I know 
of, and the beautifully progressive and liberal spirit it manifests 
is truly refreshing and delightful. I regard such books as Tur 
Critic amongst the most potent means of human improvement. 
It has been highly valuable to me hitherto, and I intend to 
make further use of it, in a new bookselling establishment, which 
I am beginning here. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Gro. Brown, 
Secretary of the Barnard Castle Mechanics’ Institution, 

Clerk of the Teesdale Poor-law Union, Superintendent 

Registrar, &c. &c. 
Barnard Castle, Dec. 24, 1845. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—It is with much pleasure that I add my testimony to 
the many tbat have already appeared in favour of Tue Critic. 
I admire the candid and manly way in which the different 
works arereviewed in your columns, and am surprised that you 
are so much overlooked by the publishers in the way of adver- 
tisements. I have sold several books from your reviews, and’ 
consult them as my guide in purchasing ; and I hope.that in due 
time the Trade will have their eyes opened to their own interests, 
and render THe Critic complete, by making it a medium for 
advertisements of new works. 

I am Sir, yours, &c. 





London. 


Coldstream, January, 1, 1346. Joun HALLIBURTON, 
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REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Jan. 3 to Jan. 10. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art, in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tue Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tue Critic. Par- 
ticulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





A’Beckett’s Life and Letters, by Dr. Giles, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Adams’s 
(Rev. W.) Fall of Crcesus, fe. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Age of Pitt and Fox, by 
Author of “ Ireland and its Rulers,’’ Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. cl. to be com- 
plete in 3 vols. 

Bray’s (Mrs.) Novels and Romances, Vol. IX. 1845, ‘‘ Henry de Pome- 
roy,’’ fe. Svo. 6s. cl.—Beveridge’s (Dr.) Life of Ambrose Bonwicke, 
18mo. 1s. cl. swd.—Book of Entertaining Knowledge, Part I. ‘* Matri- 
mony,’’ 12mo, 1s. swd.—Brain’s (T. H. esq.) History of New South 
Wales, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. cl. 

Confessions of an Homeeopathist, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Cottager’s Monthly 
Visitor, 1845, 12mo. 4s. bds., 4s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Colne’s (Earl) Tale of 
the Universe, square l6mo. 2s. 6d. cl.--Course of Sermons on Solemn 
Subjects, preached at Leeds, by Dr. Pusey and others, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
—Cooper’s (T.) Baron’s Yule Feast, a Christmas Rhyme, fe. 8vo. 5s. 
cl.—Cotton’s Life and Times of Henry Clay, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/, 8s. cl. 

D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation (Blackie’s Edition), Vol. II. post 
8vo. Is. 4d. sd.—Droll Dramas for Christmas Comedians and Parlour 
Performers, 18mo. 1s. sd. gilt. 

Englishman’s Library, Vol. XX XI. Gresley’s (Rev. W.) “‘ Coniston Hall ; 
or, the Jacobites,”’ 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Evans’s (Rev. R. W.) Paro- 
chial Sermons, Vol. II. fe.8vo. 6s. cl. 

Finden’s Gallery of British Art, Part XII. folio prints, 1/. 5s.; proofs, 
21. 2s.; before letters, 3/, 3s.—Fremont’s (Capt. J. ©.) Exploring Ex- 
ager to Oregon and California, with Map and Illustrations, &vo. 
12s. cl. 

Grey’s (Mrs.) Hyacinthe; or, the Contrast, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s, cl. gilt.— 
Green’s Writing made Easy, sq. 16mo. Is. sd. 

Horne’s (R, H.) Ballad Romances, fe. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

James’s (G.P.R.) Works, Vol. VII. ‘‘ Morley Ernstein,”’ illustrated, 
med. 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain, edited by Mary 
Ann Everett Wood, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. bds. 

Mackinnon’s (W. A. esq.) History of Civilization, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. el._— 
Margaret Capel, a Novel, by Author of “ Clandestine Marriage,’’ 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 

Nelson’s (R.) Life of Bishop Bull, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Old Testament History in Simple Language, by a Country Clergyman, 
Parts I. and II. new edit. with illustrations, in 1 vol. square 16mo. 
6s. 6d. cl.—Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh Almanac and National 
Repository for 1846, 18mo. 4s. bd. 

Phrenological and Psychological Annual for 1846, 8vo. 1s. swd.—Prepa- 
rations for Death, selections from Bishop Ken, 18mo. 2s, cl.—Pitcairn’s 
(Rev. D.) Anointed Saviour, fc. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Peter Parley’s Dick 
Boldhero, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Robson’s (W.) Old Play-goer, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Stevenson’s (Rev. J.) The Lord our Shepherd, an Exposition of 23rd 
Psalm, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. cl.—Sanderson’s (Dr. R.) Christian Man 
a Contented Man, 18mo. 9d. cl. swd.—St, John’s (Percy B.) Trapper’s 
Bride, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl.—St. John’s (Percy B.) Enchanted 
Rock, a Comanche Legend, fe. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cl. 

Tamplin’s (R. W.) Lectures on the Nature and Treatment of Deformities, 
wood engravings, fc, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Tillet’s (Rev. E.) Twenty Ser- 
mons on Various Subjects, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Tilt’s Illustrated Classics, 
‘* Beattie’s and Collins’s Poems,’’ edited by Thomas Miller, engravings 
by Williams, &c. crown 8vo. 12s. cl. 


GLEANINGS, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


An ExaquisiTE HANGMAN.—Upon one of the mairies of 
Paris there appears the notice in regular form of the intended 
marriage of M. Valmor, aide exécuteur des arréts criminels, as- 
sistant executioner of capital sentences. This calls to mind the 
celebrated guillotinist Monsieur Samson, so famous for bis per- 
formances on the pianoforte. 

At Bruges, on digging in a garden, once the site of a convent 
of Dominicans, an immense vault has been discovered, at twelve 
feet below the surface,—containing thirty-two niches wrought 
in its walls, in seventeen of which,were coffins. These have been 
opened; and found to inclose the bodies of monks, in more or 
less preservation. One of the coffins is bordered with ornaments 
carved in iron—and surmounted by a cross of bronze, giit. The 
body within had the head severed from the trunk, but wearing 
yet the bishop’s mitre. The episcopal ring was on the skeleton 
finger ; and the bony hands, folded on the breast, held a magni- 
ficent cross. This is supposed to be the corpse of Bishop Jean 
Blaesbek ; who was condemned to death, at Blois-le-Duc, for 
petites crimes under the Guevw—and whose remains were, it is 

nown, given up to the Benedictines of that town, 











FRENCH-ENGLISH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 


S1r,—The following is a literal copy of the annonce of a worthy 
restaurant of Versailles. It is a specimen of the French-English 
not uncommon in France, and was sent to me by a friend resident 
at Versailles :— 

Au Rendez-vous du Musée To Rendez-vous of Museum. 

Place d’Armes, 9. Arms-place, 9. 
Lapresté, Restaurateur, Lapresté, Restorer, 

A l’honneur de prevenir MM. Has the honour of prevent- 
les voyageurs qu’on est servi, ing the travellers that they will 
chez lui, 4 la carte ou par téte, be helpt at his house, or a 
au choix. head, or at choice. 

A Versailles. At Versailles. 
I am, Sir, your subscriber, 
London, Dec. 15. ANGLO-GALLICAN. 


JouN TAYLOR, Esa. or BAatTu.—Distinguished for ancient 
lineage and great personal worth, Mr. Taylor became so cele- 
brated as an amateur in painting, that his efforts are mentioned 
by all the principal writers of the time. On seeing some of his 
pictures, and hearing a connoisseur declare ‘‘ they were finely 
painted for a gentleman,’’ Garrick wrote the following lines :— 

Tell me the meaning, ye who can, 

Of finely painted for a gentleman ! 

Is genius, rarest gift of Heaven, 

To the hired artist oaly given ? 

Or, like the Catholic salvation, 

Paled in for any class or station ? 

Is it bound ’prentice to a trade, 

Which works, and as it works is paid? 
Is there no skill to build, invent, 
Unless inspired by five per cent. ? 

And shalt thou, Taylor, paint in vain, 
Unless impell’d by hopes of gain ? 

Be wise, my friend, and take thy fee, 
That Claude Lorraine may yield to thee! 

The grandson and heir of this eminent and much respected 
gentleman is the present John Taylor-Gordon, esq. M.D. 


A BALL aT VENICE IN THE 17TH CENTURY.—The grand 
dance is to walk about (with or without music is all one) for 
three or four hours, every gallant with alady, and this proces- 
sion ends with an English country-dance ; then they dance, four 
together, a dance which I cannot remember how it is called, I 
think it is a Rigadoun, but it is to a Minuete ; and then come 
the French dances, as awkwardly as can be; and last of all, 
about six in the morning, they dance torlanos to such tunes as 
would go very well on a bagpipe; and they dance just as our 
Highlanders do, only the women have a way of shewing and 
shaking their feet, which is pretty enough, and, to say true, this 
is the most natura! part, and the best performed of the solemnity. 
—Lord Perth's Letters, recently published by the Camden Society. 

ANAGRAMS.—Camden has a chapter in his ‘‘ Remains’ on 
anagrams, which he defines to be a dissolution of a person’s 
name into its letters, as its elements ; and a new connectio\into 
words is formed by their transposition, if possible, without addi- 
tion, subtraction, or change of the letters ; and the words mus 
make a sentence applicable to the party named. Anagrams, i 
antiquity can consecrate some follies, are of very ancient date. 
They were classed by the Hebrews in the cabalistic science, and 
Plato ascribed strange meaning and influence to the anagram- 
matic virtues of nawes. We will instance a few remarkable 
examples:—In the assassin of Henry IIf. Frére Jaques Clément, 
anagrammatics discovered ‘‘ C’est l’Enfer qui m’a créé.’’ 
The misfortunes of Mary Stuart were expressed in a Latin 
anagram ;— 

Maria Steuarda Scotorum Regina 
Trusa vi regnis, mors amara cado,. 


‘‘Georgius Mouke, Dux d’Aumarle,’’ the restorer of the 
monarchy, gives an important historical date, ‘* Ego regem 
reduxi Ano. Sa. M.D. CLVV.”’ Randle Holme, the quaint and 
voluminous writer on genealogy, was addressed in this compli- 
mentary anagram, ‘‘ Lo, Men’s Herald !’’ and Horatio Ne!son,’’ 
the immortal hero of the Nile, is aptly converted into ‘‘ Honor 
est a Nilo.”’ 


Tue New PLANET.—All doubt as to. M. Hencke’s discovery 
being a planet appears now removed. M, Hencke’s. new star 
is a new planet ; M. Encke observed it on the 14th of December 
at Berlin, and’M. Peterson at Altona on the 17th. M. Sehu- 
macher has written to this effect to Professor Airey and to Sir 
James South, who have communicated the same to the Times. 
Farther, that the planet belongs to the family of the four small 
planets, and that, in its revolution, it resembles Juno most..M, 
Hencke left: the name to be determined by M. Eocke, and M. 
Eneke calls the planet ‘‘Astrea.” M. Encke observed it 
again on the 20th Dec, and was enabled to give an approximate 
sketch of the orbit of the new planet. 














































































40 THE CRITIC. 








Just published, t : 

HE SMALL DEBTS ACT, with Introduction, 

Notes, and copious Index. By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 2s. bds. 

The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the SESSION 8 and 9 Vict. 
with Introduction, Notes, Forms, and an Index. By Georce S. ALL- 
NuTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 3s. boards. 

The Fourth Edition of 

The REGISTRATION of ELECTORS ACTS, incorporating the 
Reform Acts, with Introduction, Index, and Notes of all the Cases De- 
cided on Appeal to the Common Pleas. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. boards. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 





ae PATRICIAN, a Weekly Newspaper, price 6d. 
Edited by 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of “‘ The Peerage and Baronetage,’’ &c. 

The title of ‘‘ The Patrician ’’ bespeaks its peculiar characteristic. A 
journal, unbiassed by party and unruffled by politics, devoted chiefly to 
the Upper Classes of society, has long been deemed a desideratum, but 
has not been, until now, even attempted. The production of such a jour- 
nal, emphatically a Gentleman’s Newspaper, which may be admitted, 
without doubt or apprehension, into every house and mansion of the em- 

ire, is the object of the proprietors of ‘‘ The Patrician ;’’ and this they 
ve no fear of being able to accomplish. 

_ “‘ The Patrician,”’ printed on fine paper, with the best type, is pub- 

lished every Saturday, at the Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

and contains, in addition to all the News of the Week, domestic and 





This day is published, the Second Edition, very considerably enlarged, 
price 33. 
INTS on the STUDY of the LAW, for the prac- 


tical guidance of Articled and Unarticled Clerks, seeking a com- 
petent knowledge of the Legal Profession. 


By EDWARD FRANCIS SLACK. 


Contents: Prefacesto the Ist and 2nd Editions—Introductory Letter 
—Hint Ist, The Student’s Object—2nd, Time for Study—3rd, What to 
Study and How—4th, Office Study—5th, Hard Points, how to Solve 
them—6th, How the Student may Test his Learning and Skill. 

John Crockford, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 








NEW SAUCE. 
HE TAUNTON SAUCE.—This choice and deli- 


cious condiment, in addition to other merits, lays claim to that of 
complete originality; nothing similar to it having hitherto been brought 
before the public. All who have used it are unanimous and loud in its 
praise. To Fish, Soups, Game, Steaks, Curries, and cold meats, it im- 
parts a singular relish: and the inventress (a lady of great experience, 
under whose hands the Sauce is prepared) pledges herself that the ingre- 
dients of which it is composed, unlike those of most sauces, comprise 
nothing but what is stimulative of digestion, and rather beneficial than 
injurious to the stomach. A trial of this Sauce is respectfully solicited, in 
the full confidence that if this be accorded to it subsequent patronage 
will be ensured. 
“* We have three reasons for inviting attention to an advertisement of 
this preparation, which will be found in our columns of this day. The 
first is, on the principle that the merits of a good thing cannot be too 





foreign, a series of original papers illustrative of History, G logy, and 
Antiquities, 
Amongst which have already appeared the following :— 
1, The Castles and Mansions of Great Britain and Ireland—Wentworth 
Castle, Audley End, Hatfield House, Wilton House. 
2. Celebrated Pee Causes—The Banbury Peerage, Percy, the 
Trunkmaker ; the Earldom of Huntingdon. 
3. The Clubs of London, from the time of Ben Jonson. 
4. Travelling, Past and Present—The High Road and the Rail Road. 
5. The Genealogist—Domesday Book, Monastic Records, Parish Re- 
gister, Fleet Marriages, Heralds Visitations, &c. 
6. Hints on Heraldry—Right to Arms, Marshalling of Quarterings. 
7. Anecdotes of the Peerage. 
8. Who is an Esquire ? 
9. Fragments of Family History. 
10. The Fashions of our Ancestors. 
11. Collectanea. 
12. Literary Reviews. 
13. Theatrical and Musical Criticism. 
&e. &e. &e. 
Office, 30, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
*,* The article ‘‘ Who is an Esquire ?’’ is reprinted in a separate form, 
with additions, and may be had, price 1s. or post-free, 1s. 4d. 





NEW MORNING NEWSPAPER. 
HE IRON TIMES, containing every information 


which can interest those whose energies and fortunes are devoted 
to the perfecting the Railway communication of the world. 

The SHIPPING TIMES, devoted to the promotion of the welfare of 
the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

The COMMERCIAL TIMES will be the text and manual of the Bri- 
tish merchant—a numismatic chronicle—a journal of imports, exports, 
their prices, and stocks in hand. 

The TRADERS’ TIMES will comprise all the information usually 
contained in the prices current, with additional matter peculiar to this 


aper. 

. The LITERARY TIMES will be au courant not only to the periodi- 
cal, but the permanent and classical literature of the age. The reviews 
will be impartial, and not maudlin. 

The POLITICAL TIMES will tain all the p 1 news of the 
day. Its influence will be devoted to the promotion of the real and tan- 
gible interests of the country, avoiding theoretical disquisitions on un- 
attainable objects and party squabbles. 

The NEWS TIMES.—The same fulness and accuracy which have dis- 
tinguished the reports of the IRON TIMES on matters relating to 
Railways, will be extended to general news. The IRON TIMES will 
be the journal of the domestic circle, as well as that of the counting-house 
and the bureau. 

The SPORTING TIMES, in which all Sporting matters will be treated 
in a novel and spirited manner, so as to render them highly interesting to 
the lovers of the Turf and the admirers of British manly sports. The 
whole combined will form 

THE {I20N TIMES, 
Twice the size of The Times.—Price Sixpence. 

Every department being tely conducted by gentlemen of the 
most distinguished talent in each; and no pains or expense will be spared 
in making the Inon Times the Journal of the Age. 

As the intention of the great body of mercantile advertisers to support 
the Inon Times, as a general Morning Newspaper has been communi- 
cated to its proprietors, they feel it incumbent on them to place those who 
may advertise in their paper on no worse footing as regards commercial 
oe than those persons who seek publicity through the columns of 

mes. 

It is therefore their intention, at once, to ensure such a circulation 
for the Inon Times as will render it a most advantageous medium for 
all classes of advertisements, by causing it to be distributed for some 

itously, to every Solicitor whose 


time, and, in the first instance, 
OFFICE, 112, FLEET-STREET, 





Bame appears in the London 








ly promulgated ; the second is, that the sauce is the invention 
of a lady, widely and flatteringly known throughout the west of England 
for her culinary ability; and the third results from a belief that both the 
public and the inventress will equally benefit by the making of it known 
—the former by the oe of a zestful and innocuous condiment, 
and the latter by that of an income, which shall support the decline of 
life, and make some compensation for the loss of an affluent position of 
which misfortune and not mi duct ppily deprived her. 
Judging the Taunton Sauce, however, purely by its own merits, we are 
fully justified in according to it unqualified commendation; a more deli- 
cately flavoured, yet at the same time rich and piquant condiment we 
never before tried. There is a similarity, more or less, in the numerous 
class of sauces, that proves their close relationship, and how difficult it is 
to be original, even in this as in other things. Yet the sauce under 
notice is undoubtedly a novelty. To our own opinion in its favour we 
may add the unanimous praises of all to whom we have offered it, in- 
luding a i in science @ /a cuisine of high authority. For these 
we d the Taunton Sauce, the full confidence that on 
trial it will be found deserving of even a higher encomium than it has 
received at our hands.”’—The Critic. 

Wholesale Agent, Messrs. Batty and Co. Finsbury-pavement, Fins- 
bury-square. It may be had by retail of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason, 
Piccadilly; Mr. Hickson, 72, Welbeck-street, Oxford-street; Mr. 
Taylor, Regent-street; Mr. Day, Gracechurch-street; and by order of 
all respectable grocers and oilmen throughout the country. 











CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 








The present season is hallowed by one of the most delightful offices of 
friendship and affection ; the interchange of gifts as remembrances of the 
donors, and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appro- 
priate present becomes the first subject of consideration ; a merely useful 
one can afford no evidence of taste, while a present possessing no claims 
to utility shews a want of judgment. To combine these requisites, a more 
fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 


ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 
THE 


MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, & ODONTO, 


each of infallible attributes. In creating and sustaining luxuriant silken 
tresses, ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally ap- 
preciated; ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficacy inimproving and beautifying the skin and complexion ; and ROW- 
LAND’s ODONTO, or Peart DeENTIFRICE, is invaluable for its beauti- 
fying and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, and the 
several Sovereigns of Europe, together with the beauties which adorn 
the circles of priucely and regal magnificence, and the confirmation by 
experience of the infallible efficacy of these creative renovating specifics, 
have characterized them with perfection, and given them a celebrity un- 
paralleled. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


Gaz See that the word “‘ ROWLAND’S”’ is on the wrapper of each 
article. 


Sold by the Proprietors at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by‘Chemists 
and Perfumers. 











Lonpon:—Printed by Henny Moree xt Cox, of 74, Great Queen Street, 
in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printer, at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, 
and published by Jonn Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Pub- 
lisher, at the Office of Tux Cuitic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on 
Saturday, the 10th day of January, 1646. 
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